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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

SINCE the publication of the First Edition I have received 
many kind criticisms both from the public critics and from 
private friends. For these criticisms I am very thankful, 
and they have enabled me to correct some errors and to 
make some additions, which I hope will make the book 
more acceptable and useful. 
For convenience of reference I have added the line 
numbers to the passages quoted, taking both the quotations 
and the line numbers from the Globe Shakespeare. In a 
few instances I have not kept exactly to the text of the 
Globe Edition, but these are noted; and I have added 
the " Two Noble Kinsmen," which is not in that Edition. 
In other respects this Second Edition is substantially the 
same as the First. 
H. N. E. 
]-lITTON VICARAGE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
F,'[,rztary, I884. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

THE following Notes on the "Plant-lore and Garden-craft 
of Shakespeare" were published in "The Garden" from 
March to September, 1877. 
They are now republished with additions and with such 
corrections as the altered form of publication required or 
allowed. 
As the Papers appeared from week to week, I had to 
thank naany correspondents (mostly complete strangers to 
nlyself) for useful suggestions and inquiries; and I would 
again invite any further suggestions or renlarks, especially 
in the way of correction of any mistakes or omissions that 
I may have lnade, and I should feel thankful to any one 
that would kindly do me this favour. 
In republishing the Papers, I have been very doubtful 
whether I ought not to have rejected the cultural remarks 
on several of the plants, which I had added with a special 
reference to the horticultural character of "The Garden" 
newspaper. But I decided to retain theln, on finding that 
they interested some readers, by whom the literary and 
Shakespearean notices were less valued. 
The weekly preparation of the Papers was a very pleasant 
study to myself, and introduced nle to much literary and 
horticultural information of which I was previously ignorant. 
In republishing them I hope that some of my readers may 
meet with equal pleasure, and with some little information 
that may be new to them. 
H. N. E. 
]ITTON VICARAGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
.30,, I878. 



Platt-lore of Shakestcare. 

actor, a courtier, a sportsman, all angler, I and I know not 
what else besides. 
I also propose to claim him as a fellow-labourer. A lover 
of flowers and gardening myself, I clailn Shakespeare as 
equally a lover of flowers and gardening ; and this I propose 
to prove by showing how, in all his writings, he exhibits his 
strong love for flowers, and a very fair, though not perhaps a 
very deep, knowledge of plants ; but I do not intend to go 
further. That he was a lover of plants I shall have no 
difficulty in showing ; but I do not, therefore, believe that he 
was a professed gardener, and I am quite sure he can in 
no sense be claimed as a botanist, in the scientific sense of 
the term. His knowledge of plants was simply the know- 
ledge that every man may have who goes through the world 
with his eyes open to the ninny beauties of Nature that 
surround him, and who does not content himself with simply 
looking, and then passing on, but tries to find out something 
of the inner meaning of the beauties he sees, and to carry 
away with him some of the lessons which they were doubtless 
meant to teach. But Shakespeare was able to go fllrther 
than this. He had the great gift of being able to describe 
what he saw in a way that few others have arrived at; he 
could communicate to others the pleasure that he felt him- 
self, not by long descriptions, but by a few simple words, a 
few natural touches, and a few well-chosen epithets, which 
bring the plants and flowers before us in the freshest, and 
often in a most touching way. 
For this reason the study of the Plant-lore of Shakespeare 
is a very pleasant study, and there are other things which 
add to this pleasure. One especial pleasure arises from the 
thoroughly English character of his descriptions. It has often 
been observed that wherever the scenes of his plays are laid, 
and whatever foreign characters he introduces, yet they really 
are all Englishmen of the tilne of Elizabeth, and the scenes 
are all drawn from the England of his day. This is certainly 
true of the plants and flowers we meet with in the plays ; they 
are thoroughly English plants that (with very few exceptions) 
he saw in the hedgerows and woods of Warwickshire,= or in 
 " Was Shakespeare an Angler," by IL N. Ellacombe, I883, 
- " The country around Stratford presents the perfection of quiet 
English scenery ; it is remarkable for its wealth of lovely wild flowers, 



and well worth noting.  He has no notice, under any name, 
of such common flowers as the Snowdrop, the Forget-me- 
Not, the Foxglove, the Lily of the Valley, - and many others 
which he UlUSt have known, but which he has not mmed ; 
because when he names a plant or llower, he does so not to 
show his own knowledge, but because the particular flower 
or plant is wanted in the parti}zular place in which he uses it. 
Another point of interest in the Plant-lore of Shakespeare 
is the wide range of his observation. He gathers flowers for 
us from all sorts of places--from the " tufty mountains" and 
the "fiat meads ;" from the "bosky acres" and the "un- 
shrubbed down;" from "rose-banks" and "hedges even- 
pleached." But he is equally at home in the gardens of the 
country gentlemen with their "pleached bowers" and "leafy 
orchards." Nor is he a stranger to gardens of a much higher 
pretension, tor he will pick us famous Strawberries from the 
garden of my Lord of Ely in Holbom ; he will pick us White 
and Red Roses from tile garden of the Temple ; and he will 
pick us "Apricocks" from the royal garden of Richard the 
Second's sad queen. I propose to follow Shakespeare into 
these many pleasant spots, and to pick each flower and note 
each plant which he has thought worthy of notice. I do not 
propose to make a selection of his plants, for that would not 
give a proper idea of the extent of his knowledge, but to note 
every tree, and plant, and flover that he has noted. And as 
I pick each flower, I shall let Shakespeare first tell us all he 
has to say about it; in other words, I shall quote every 
passage in which he names tile plant or flower ; for here, 
 Perhaps the most noteworthy plant omitted is Tobacco--Shake- 
speare must have been  ell acquainted with it, not only as every one in 
his day knew of it, but as a friend and companion of Ben Jonson, he 
lnUSt often hae been in the company of smokers. Ben Joson has 
frequent allusions to it, and almost all the sixteenth-century writers have 
somethilg to say about it ; but S;hakespeare never names the herb, or 
alludes to it in any way whatever. 
= It seems probable that the Lily of the Valley was not recognized as a 
British plant in Shakespeare's tilne, and was very little grown even in 
gardens. Turner says, " Ephemeri-t is called in duch meyblumle, in 
french Muguet. It groveth plentuonsly in Germany, but not in England 
that ever I coulde see, savinge in lny L,rdes gardine at .";yon. The 
I'oticaries in Germany do ,alne it tilimn C6vallium, it may be called in 
englishe May Lilies.'--2Vantes of lgerbes, 548. Coghan in 596 says 
ranch the same : " I say nothing of them because they are not usuall in 
garden s."./-laz,en oftZca,'lh. 
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again, it would not do to make a selection from the passages, 
my object not being to give " floral extracts," but to let him 
say all he can in his own choice words. There is not much 
difficulty iu this, but there is difficulty in determining how 
much or how little to quote. On the one hand, it often 
seems cruel to cut short a noble passage in the midst of which 
some favourite flower is placed ; but, on the other hand, to 
quote at too great a length would extend the book beyond 
reasonable limits. The rule, therefore, nmst be to confine 
the quotations within as small a space as possible, only taking 
care that the space is not so small as entirely to spoil the 
beauty of the description. Then, Imving listened to all that 
Shakespeare has to say on each flower, 1 shall follow with 
illustrations (few and short) from contemporary writers; then 
with any observations that may present themselves in the 
identification of Shakespeare's plant with their modern repre- 
sentatives, finishing each with anythiug in the history or 
modern uses or cultivation of the plaut that I think will 
interest readers. 
For the identification of the plants, we have an excellent 
and trustworthy guide in John Gerard, who was ahnost an 
exact contemporary of Shakespeare. Gerard's life ranged 
flom 545 to 6z, and Shakespeare's flom i564 to 66. 
Whether they were acquainted or not we do not know, but 
it is certainly not improbable that they were; I should think 
it ahnost certain that they must have known each other's 
published works.' 
' I may mention the following works as more or less illustrating the 
Plant-lore of Shakespeare :-- 
L--" Shakspere's Garden," by Sidney Beisly, I864. I have to 
thank this author for information on a few points, but on the 
whole it is not a satisfactory account of the plants of Shakespeare, 
and I have not found it of much use. 
",.--" Flowers from Stratford-on-Avon," and 
3---" Girard's Flowers of Shakespeare and of Milton," 2 vols. 
These two works are pretty drawing-room books, and do not 
profes to be nlore. 
4.--" Natural History of Shakespeare, being Seloctions of Flowers, 
Fruits, and Animais," arranged by Bessie 3Iayou, IS77. This 
gives the greater number of the passages in which flowers are 
nmned, without any note or comment. 
5.--" Shakespeare's P, ouquet--the Flowers and Plants of Shake- 
speare," Paisley, IST'. This is only a small pamphlet. 
6.--" The Rural Life of Shakespeare, as illustrated by his Works," 
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My subject naturally divides itself into two parts-- 

First,The actual plants and flowers named by Shakespeare; 
Second, His knowledge of gardens and gardening. 

I now go at once to the first division, naming each plant 
in its alphabetical order. 

by J. C. Roach Smith, 8vo, London, IS7o. A pleasant but 
short lmmphlet. 
7---" A Brief Guide to the Gardens of Shakespeare," IS63, l-"mo. 
I2 pages, and 
S.--" Shakespeare's IIome and Rural Life," by James "Walter, 
with Illustrations. I874 , folio. These two works are rather 
topographical guides than accounts of the flowers of Shakespeare. 
9,--" The Flowers of Shakespeare," depicted by Viola, coloured 
plates, 4to, 8S2. A draving-room book of little merit. 
Io.--"The Shakspere Flora," hy Leo It. Grindon, 12too, Igg.. 
A collection of very pleasant essays on the poetry of Shakespeare, 
and his knowledge of flowers. 



water is an excellent, good, and great whitish Apple, full of 
sap or moisture, somewhat pleasant sharp, but a little bitter 
withall ; it will not last long, the winter frosts soon causing 
it to rot and perish." It must have been very like the 
modern Lord Suffield Apple, and though Parkinson says it 
will not last long, yet it is mentioned as lasting till the New 
,Tear in a tract entitled "Vox Graculi," I623. Speaking of 
New Year's Day, the author says : '" This day shall be given 
many more gifts than shall be asked for; and apples, egges, 
and oranges shall be lifted to a lofty rate; when a Pomewater 
bestuck with a few rotten cloves shall be worth more than 
the honesty of a hypocrite " (quoted by Brand, vol. i. 
13ohn's edition). 
We have no such difficulty with the "dish of Apple-johns" 
(17 and 18). Hakluyt recommends "the Apple John that 
dureth two )'ears to make show of our fiuit " to be carried 
by voyagers.  "The Deusan (deux arts) or Apple-john," 
says Parkinson, "is a delicate fine fruit, well rellished when 
it beginneth to be fit to be eaten, and endureth good longer 
than any other Apple." With this description there is no 
difficulty in identifying the Apple-john with an Apple that 
goes under many names, and is figured by Maund as the 
Easter Pippin. When first picked it is of a deep green 
colour, and very hard. In this state it remains all the 
winter, and in April or May it becomes yellow and highly 
perfunled, and remains good either for cooking or dessert 
for many months. 
The Codling (a) is not the Apple now so called, but is the 
general name of a young unripe Apple. 
The " Leathercoats" ('9) are the Brown Russets; and 
though the "dish of Caraways " iu th,: same passage may 
refer to the Caraway or Caraway-russet Apple, an excellent 
little apple, that seenls to be a variety of the Nonpareil, and 
has long been cultivated in Eugland, yet it is ahnost certain 
that it means a dish of Caraway Seeds. (See CaRawavs.) 

= "Voyages," 58o, p. 466. 
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error in putting it into the garden of the queen of Richard 
the Second, nearly a hundred years before its introduction.t 
In Shakespeare's time the Apricot seems to have been 
growu as a standard; I gather this from the description in 
Nos. 2 (see the entire passage s.v. " Pruning " in Part II.) 
and 3, and from the following in ]3rowne's " Britannia's 
Pastorals "-- 

" Or if from where he is = he do espy 
Some Apricot upon a bough thereby 
\Vhich overhangs the tree on which he stands, 
Climbs Ul) , and strives to take them with his hands." 
Book ii. Song 4- 

ASH. 

Aufidius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained Ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And starr'd the moon with splinters. 
Coriol, mus, act iv, sc. 5 (II2). 
Warwickshire is more celebrated for its Oaks and Ehns 
than for its Ash trees. Yet considering how common a 
tree the Ash is, and in what high estimation it was held by 
our ancestors, it is strange that it is only mentioned in this 
one passage. Spenser spoke of it as " the Ash for nothing 
ill;" it was " the husbandman's tree," from which he got 
the wood for his agricultural implements; and there was 
connected with it a great amomat of mystic folk-lore, which 
was carried to its extreme limit in the Yggdrasil, or legendary 
Ash of Scandinavia, which was almost looked upon as the 
parent of Creation : a full account of this may be found in 
Mallet's " Northern Antiquities" and other works on Scan- 
dinavia. It is an English native tree,3 and it adds nmch to 

* The Apricot has usually been supposed to have come from Armenia, 
but there is now little doubt that its original country is the Himalaya 
(M. Lavaillee). 
- On a Cherry tree in an orchard. 
3 It is called in the " Promptorimn Parvulorum " " Esche," and the 
seed vessels " Esche key." 
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the testimony of Sir John Mandeville, which is, however, 
well worth notice. When he was told in " Caldilhe" of 
a tree that bore "a lytylle Best in Flessche in Bon and 
Blode as though it were a lytylle Lomb, withouten Wolle," 
he did not refuse to believe them, for he says, " I tolde hem 
of als greta marveylle to hem that is amonges us ; and that 
was of the Bernakes. For I tolde hem, that in our Contree 
weren Trees, that beren a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes 
fleeynge  and tho that fallen in the Water lyven, and thei 
that fallen on the Erthe dyen anon ; and thei ben right gode 
to mannes mete. And here of had thei als gret marvaylle 
that sume of hem trmw.d, it were an impossible thing to be" 
(" Voiage and Travaille," c. xxvi.). 

BAY TREES. 

(I1 Caiblaiz. 'Tis thought the King is dead ; we will not stay. 
The Bay-trees in our country are all wither'd. 
Riclard 11, act ii, sc. 4 (7). 
(2) lPax,t. Marry come up, my dish of chastity with Rosemary 
and Bays ! Pt'ricle's, act iv, sc. 6 
(3' Tlte IYsio,z--Enter, solemnly tripping one after another, six 
personages, clad in white robes, wearing on their 
heads garlands of Bays, and golden vizards on 
their faces, branches of Bays or Palms in their 
hands, t-Iem 3, VIII, act iv, sc. 
It is not easy to determine what tree is meant in these 
passages. In the first there is little doubt that Shakespeare 
copied from some Italian source the superstition that the 
Bay trees in a country withered and died when any great 
calamity was approaching. We have no proof that such an 
idea ever prevailed in England. In the second passage 
reference is made to the decking of the chief dish at high 
feasts with garlands of flowers and evergreens. But the Bay 
tree had been too recently introduced from the South of 
Europe in Shakespeare's time to be so used to may great 
extent, though the tree was known long before, for it is men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon Vocabularies by the name of 
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uses and for physic, yea, both for the sick and for the sound, 
both for the living mad for the dead; . . . so that from the 
cradle to the grave we have still use of it, we have still need 
of it." 
The Ray tree gives us a curious instance of the capri- 
ciousness of English plant names. Though a true Laurel 
it does not bear the name, which yet is given to two trees, 
the common (and Portugal) Laurel, and the Laurestinus, 
neither of which are Laurels--the one being a Cherry or 
Plum (Prunus or Cerasus), the other a Guelder Rose 
(t'ibu,'uum).  

BEANS. 

(I) Puck. 
(2) Carrio: 

\Vhen I a fat and Bean-fed horse beg.ttile. 
3Iidsummer A'ihl's Drcam, act ii, sc. I (45)- 
Peas and Beans are as dank here as a dog ; and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots. 
st 11cmy II ; act ii, sc. z (9)- 

The Bean (Faba vulgaris), though an Eastern plant, was 
very early introduced into England as an article of food 
both for men and horses.. As an article of human food 
opinions were divided, as now. By some it was highly 
esteemed-- 

"" Corpus alit Faba ; stringit cu-m cortice ventrem, 
Desiccat fleuma, stomacum lumenque relidit"-- 

is the description of the Bean in the " Modus Cenandi," 
1. i8:(" Babee's Book," ii, 48). While H. Vaughan describes 
it as- 
" The Bean 
By curious paltats never sought ;" 

and it was very generally used as a proverb of contempt 

 For an interesting account of the Bay and the Laurels, gMng the 
history of the names, &c., see two papers by Mr. tI. Evershed in 
" Gardener's Chronicle," September, x876. 

4 
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" None other lif, sayd he, is worth a t3ene. " 

" But natheles I reche not a 13ene." a 

It is not apparently a romantic plant, and yet there is no 
plant round which so much curious folk-lore has gathered. 
This may be seen at full length in Phillips' "History of 
Cultivated Vegetables." It will be enough here to say 
that the Bean was considered as a sacred plant both by the 
Greeks and Romans, while by the Egyptian priests it was 
considered too unclean to be even looked upon; that it 
was used both for its convenient shape and for its sacred 
associations in all elections by ballot; that this custom 
lasted in England and in most Europeans countries to a 
very recent date in the election of the kings and queens at 
Twelfth Night aud other feasts; and that it was of great 
repute in all polmlar divinations and love charms. 1 find 
in Miller another use of Beans, which we are thankful to 
note among the obsolete uses: "They are bought up in 
great quantities at Bristol for Guinea ships, as food for the 
negroes on their passage from Africa to the West Indies." 
As an ornamental garden plant the Bean has never 
received the attention it seems to deserve. A plaut of 
Broad Beaus grown singly is quite a stately plant, and the 
rich scent is an additional attraction to many, though to 
many others it is too strong, and it has a bad character- 
" Sleep in a Bean-field all night if you want to have awful 
dreams or go crazy," is a I.eicestershire proverb:a and the 
Scarlet Runner (which is also a Bean) is one of the most 
beautiful climbers we have. In England we seldom grow it 
for ornament, but iu France I have seen it used with exeel- 
leut effect to cover a trellis-screen, mixed with the large blue 
Convolvulus major. 

Chaucer, " The Marchandes Tale," 9. 
Ibid., " The Man of Lawes Tale," prologue. 
Copied from the mediaeval proverb: "Cure faba 
stultorum copia crescit." 

florescit, 
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BILBERRY. 

lislaL 

Where fires thou find'st unraked and hearths unswept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as Bilberry-- 
Our radiant Queen hates sluts and sluttery. 
.1A'ry ll'i,es, act v, sc. 5 (48). 

The Bilberry is a common British shrub found on all 
mossy heaths, and very pretty both in flower and in fruit. 
Its older English name was Heathberry, and its botanical 
name is Vaccinium myrtillus. We have in Britain four 
species of Vaccinium: the Whortleberry or Bilberry 
o'rlilhts), the Large Bilberry ( 1 . diDwsum), the Crowberry 
(1 . vitis idcea), and the Cranberry (I . oxycoccos). These 
British species, as well as the North American species (of 
which there are several), are all beautiful little shrubs in 
cultivation, but they are very difficult to grow ; they require 
a heathy soil, lnoisture, and partial shade. 

BIRCH. 

Fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of Birch, 
Only to stick it in their childreu's sight 
For terror, not to use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mock'd than fear'd. 
lleasmz'for Aleasurc, act i, sc. 3 (23). 

Shakespeare only mentions this one unpleasant use of 
the Birch tree, the manufacture of Birch rods; and for 
such it seems to have been chiefly valued in his day. "I 
have not red of any vertue it hath in physick," says Turner ; 
"howbeit, it serveth for many good uses, and for none 
better than for betynge of stubborn boys, that either lye 
or will not learn." Yet the Birch is not without interest. 
The word " Birch" is the same as " bark," meaning first 
the rind of a tree and then a barque or boat (from which 
we also get our word "barge"), and so the very name carries 
us to those early tines when the Birch was considered one 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

() tralsta.ff. Give you a reason on compulsion !--if reasons 
were as plentiful as Blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I.' 
sl tIcnrr I; act ii, sc. 4 (263)- 
(2) Falstaff. Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher 
and eat Blackberries ? Ibid. (450). 
(3) ThersiA's. That same dog-fox Ulysses is not proved worth 
a Blackberry. 
Troilus and Crcsskla, act v, sc. 4 ( 2). 
(4) losalind. There is a man .... hangs odes upon llaw- 
thorns and elegies on Brambles, 
.Is l'ou I_i/'c it, act iii, sc. 2 (379)- 
15) The thorny Brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of hi,n, part, through whon he rushes. 
I "'ztts and Adonis (629}.- 
I here join together the tree and the fi-uit, the Bramble 
(Jg, ttbtts fi-ulicostts) and the Blackberry. There is not much 
to be said for a plant that is the proverbial type of a barren 
country oruntidy cultivation, yet the Bramble and the Black- 
berry have their charms, and we could ill afford to lose them 
from our hedgerows. The name Bramble originally meant 
anything thorny, and Chaucer applied it to the Dog Rose 
" He va.s chaste and no lechour, 
And sweet as is the Bramble flower 
That bereth the red hcpe." 
But in Shakespeare's time it was evidently confined to the 
Blackberry-bearing Bramble. 
There is a quaint legend of the origin of the plant which 
is worth repeating. It is thus pleasantly told by Waterton : 
"The cormorant was once a wool merchant. He entered 
into partnership with the Bramble and the bat, and they 
freighted a large ship with wool ; she was wrecked, and the 
firm became bankrupt. Since that disaster the bat skulks 
about till midnight to avoid his creditors, the cormorant is 
for ever diving into the deep to discover its foundered 

See R,sLxs, p. 238. 
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at Bo, Hill, in Surrey, and Boxwell, in Gloucestershire. 
The name remains, though the trees are gone, in Box in 
Wilts, Boxgrove, 13oxley, Boxmoor, Boxted, and 13oxworth. ' 
From its wild quarters the Box tree was very early brought 
into gardens, and was especially valued, not only for its rich 
evergreen colour, but because, with the Yew, it could be 
cut and tortured into all the ungainly shapes which so de- 
lighted our ancestors in Shakespeare's time, though one of 
the most illustrious of them, Lord Bacon, entered his pro- 
test against such barbarisms : " I, for nay part, do not like 
images cut out in Jtmiper or other garden stuff; they be for 
children " (" Essay of Gardens "). 
The chief use of the Box now is for blocks for wood- 
carving, for which its close grain makes it the most suitable 
of all woods." 

BRAMBLE, see BLACKBERRIES. 

BRIER. 

Ariel 

(2) Fairy. 

(3) Tldsbe. 

So I charm'd their ears, 
That calf-like they my lowing follow'd through 
Tooth'd Briers, sharp Furzes, pricking Goss, and 
Thorns. 7"emfiest, act iv, sc.  (78). 
Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough Bush, thorough Brier. 
Alidsummcr ]Vi4t's Dream, act ii, sc.  (2). 
Of colour like the red Rose on triumphant Brier. 
Ibid., act iii, sc.  (90). 

 In I3oxford, and perhaps in some of the other names, the vord has 
no connection with the tree, but marks the presence of water or a 
stream. 
= In some parts of Europe ahnost a sacred character is given to the 
Box. For a curious record of blessing the Box, and of a sermon on the 
lessons taught by the Box, see " Gardener's Chronicle," April x9, $73- 
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favourite badge of the family it appears on their monu- 
ments and portraits, and was embroidered on their clothes 
and imitated in their jewels. Nor was it only in England 
that the plant was held in such high favour; it was the 
special flower of the Scotch, and k was highly esteemed in 
ninny countries on the Continent, especially in Brittany. 
Yet, in spite of all this, there are only these three notices of 
tile plant in Shakespeare, and of those three, two (2 and 3) 
refer to its uses when dead; and tile third (), though it 
speaks of it as living, yet has nothing to say of the remark- 
able beauties of this fiwomite British flower. Yet it has 
great beauties which cannot easily be overlooked. Its 
large, yellow flowers, its graceful habit of growth, and its 
fragrance-- 

Sweet is the 13roome-flowre, but yet sowre enough "- 
SPENSER, Somtet xxvi. 

at once arrest the attention of the most careless observer of 
Nature. We are almost driven to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare could not have had much real acquaintance 
with the Broom, or he would not have sent his "dismissed 
bachelor" to " Broom-groves." ' I should very much doubt 
that the Broom cotfld ever attain to the dimensions of a 
grove, though Steevens has a note on the passage that 
" near Gamlingay, in Cambridgeshire, it grows high enough 
to conceal the tallest cattle as they pass through it ; and in 
places where it is cultivated still higher." Chaucer speaks 
of the Broom, but does not make it so much of a tree 

"Amid the Broom he basked in the sun." 

Aud other poets have spoken of the 13room in the same 
way--thus Collins-- 

" \Vhen Dan Sol to slope his wheels began 
Amid the Broom he basked him on the ground." 
Caslle of I, Molence, canto i. 

And a Russian poet speaks of the Broom as a tree 

* Yet Brolnsgrove must be a corruption of 13room-grove, and there 
are other places in England named from the Broom. 
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den into the flower garden on account of the beautiful 
variegation of its leaves. This, however, is no novelty, for 
Parkinson said of the many sorts of Cabbage in his day: 
" There is greater diversity in the form and colour of the 
leaves of this plant than there is in any other that I know 
groweth on the ground .... Many of them being of no 
use with us for the table, but for delight to behold the 
wonderful variety of the works of God herein." 

CAMOMII.E. 

Falstaff. Though the Camomile, the more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted the 
sooner it wears. 
sl Henry IU, act ii, sc. 4 (443)- 

The low-growing Camomile, the emblem of the sweetness 
of humility, has the lofty names of Camomile (C/tamte- 
mdum, i.e., Apple of the Earth) and Anthemis nobilis. Its 
fine aromatic scent and bitter flavour suggested that it must 
be possessed of much medicinal virtue, while its low growth 
made it suitable tor planting on the edges of flower-beds and 
paths, its scent being brought out as it was walked upon. 
For this purpose it was much used in Elizabethan gardens; 
" large walks, broad and long, close and open, like the 
Tempe groves in Thessaly, raised with gravel and sand, 
having seats and banks of Camomile ; all this delights the 
mind, and brings health to the body."  As a garden flower 
it is now little used, though its bright starry flower and fine 
scent might recommend it ; but it is still to be found in herb 
gardens, and is still, though not so nmch as formerly, used 
as a medicine. 
Like many other low plants, the Canmmile is improved 
by being pressed into the earth by rolling or otherwise, and 
there are many allusions to this in the old writers: thus 
Lily in his " Euphues " says : " The Camomile the more it 

Lawson, " New Orchard," p. 54- 
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Rochester, which was built by Gundulf, the special friend of 
William. Its occurrence on these several Norman castles 
make it very possible that it was introduced by the Norman 
builders, perhaps as a pleasant memory of their Norman 
homes, though it may have been accidentally introduced 
with the Normandy (Caen) stone, of which parts of the 
castles are built. How soon it became a florist's flower we 
do not know, but it must have been early, as in Shake- 
speare's time the sorts of Cloves, Carnations, and Pinks 
were so many.that Gerard says : "A great and large volume 
would not suffice to write of every one at large in larticular, 
considering how infinite they are, and how every yeare,. 
every clymate and countrey, bringeth forth new sorts, and 
such as have not heretofore bin written of ; " and so we nmy 
certainly say now--the description of the many kinds of 
Carnations and Picotees, with directions for their culture, 
would fill a volume. 

CARRAWAYS. 

Shallov. Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour 
we will eat a last year's Pippin of mv own ,raffin,, 
with a dish of Caraways and so forth. 
2rot 1-t'e't*y IV, act v, sc. 3 
Carraways are the fruit of Carum carui, an umbelliferous 
plant of a large geographical range, cultivated in the eastern 
counties, and apparently wild in other parts of England, 
but not considered a true native. In Shakespeare's time the 
seed was very popular, and was much more freely used than 
in our day. "The seed," says Parkinson, " is much used 
to be put among baked fruit, or into bread, cakes, &c., to 
give them a rellish. It is also made into comfits and put 
into Trageas or (as we call them in English) Dredges, that 
are taken for cold or wind in the body, as also are served 
to the table with fruit." 
Carraways are frequently mentioned in the old writers as 
an accompaniment to Apples. In a very interesting bill of 
fare of i6a6, extracted from the account book of Sir Edward 
Dering, is the following 
5 
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Carota, but it once had a prettier name. The Anglo-Saxons 
called it " bird's-nest," and Gerard gives us the reason, and 
it is a reason that shows they were more observant of the 
habits of plants than we generally give them credit for: 
"The whole tuft (of flowers) is drawn together when the seed 
is ripe, resembling a bird's nest; whereupon it hath been 
named of some Bird's-nest." 

CEDAR. 

() Prosi3o'o. And by the spurs pluck'd up 
The Pine and Cedar. 
Temikesl, act v, sc. x (47)- 
(z) 1)umain. As upright as the Cedar. 
Love's Labours Lost, act iv, sc. 3 (89). 
(3) HSrwick. As on a mountain top the Cedar shows, 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm. 
.'.td Hcnty VI, act v, sc. I (205). 
(4) IVarwick. Thus yields the Cedar to the axe's edge, 
XVhose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 
Whose top-branch o'erpeered Jove's spreading 
tree, 
And kept loxv shrubs from winter's powerful 
wind. 3rd H'nry VI, act v, sc. z (I I). 
(5) Cranmer. He shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. 
Henry VIII, act v, sc. 5 (2  5). 
(6) Poslltumus. \Vhen from a stately Cedar shall be lopped 
branches, which, being dead many years, 
shall after revive. 
Cymbeline, act v, sc. 4 (I4O) ; and act v, sc. 5 (457)- 
(7) ootlzsaycr. The lofty Cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee. Thy lopp'd branches 
..... are now revived, 
To the majestic Cedar join'& 
Ibht., act v, sc. 5 (43). 
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be a great acquisition), with single and double flowers, 
flowers in tiers, and with variegated leaves. And all these 
varieties have existed for more than two hundred years. 
As a stately garden plant it should be in every garden. 
It flowers early, and then dies down. But it should be 
planted rather in the background, as the whole plant has an 
evil smell, especially in sunshine. Yet it should have a 
close attention, if only to study and admire the beautifil 
interior of the flower. I know of no other flower that is 
similarly formed, and it cannot be better described than in 
Gerard's words: "In the bottome of each of the bells 
there is placed six drops of most cleere shining sweet water, 
in taste like sugar, resembling in shew faire Orient pearles, 
the which drops if you take away, there do immediately 
appeare the like; notwithstanding, if they may be suffered 
to stand still in the floure according to his owne nature, 
they wil never fall away, no, not if you strike the plant 
untill it be broken." How these drops are formed, and 
what service they perform in the economy of the flower, 
has not been explained, as far as I am aware; but there is 
a pretty German legend which tells how the flower was 
originally white and erect, and grew in its full beauty in the 
garden of Gethsemane, where it was often noticed and 
admired by our Lord ; but in the night of the agony, as our 
Lord passed through the garden, all the other flowers bowed 
their head in sorrowful adoration, the Crown Imperial alone 
remaining with its head unbowed, but not for long--sorrow 
and shame took the place of pride, she bent her proud' 
head, and blushes of shame, and tears of sorrow soon fol- 
lowed, and so she has ever continued, with bent bead, 
blushing colour, and ever-flowing tears. It is a pretty 
legend, and may be found at full length in "Good Words 
for the Young," August, 87 o. 

* The bent head of the Crown Imperial could not well escape 
notice- 
" The Polyanthus, and with prudent head, 
The Crown Imperial, ever bent on earth, 
Favouring her secret rites, and pearly seets."--FoRSTER. 
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(2) Atfidius. I am attended at the Cypress grove. 
Coriolamts, act i, sc. o (3o). 
(3) Gremio. In ivory coffers I have stuff'd my crowns, 
In Cypress chests nay arras counterpoints. 
TamiJtff of the N/re,, act ii, sc.  (351). 
The Cypress (Cupressus sempcrz'irots), originally a native 
of Mount Taurus, is found abundantly through all the South 
of Europe, and is said to derive its name from the Island of 
Cyprus. It was introduced into England ninny years before 
Shakespeare's time, but is always associated in the old authors 
with fimerals and churchyards; so that Spenser calls it the 
" Cypress funereal," which epithet he may have taken from 
l'liny's description of the Cypress: "Natu morosa, fructu 
supervacua, baccis torva, foliis amara, odore violenta, ac ne 
umbfft quidem gratiosa--I fiti sacra, et ideo flnebri signo ad 
domos posita" (" Nat. Hist.," xvi. 3). 
Sir John Mandeville mentions the Cypress in a very 
curious way : " The Cristene men, that dwellen beyond the 
See, in (;rece, seyn that the tree of the Cros, that we callen 
Cypresse, was of that tree that Adam ete the Appule of; and 
that fynde thei writen" ("Voiage," &c., cap. ). And the old 
poem of the " Squyr of lowe degre," gives the tree a sacred 
lre-eminence - 
" The tre it was of Cypresse, 
The fyrst tre that lesu chese." 
R rSON'S Ear. EJt2#. Met. Romances, viii. (31). 
" In the Arnndel MS. 4 may be found an alphabet of 
plants .... The author mentions his garden 'by Stcben- 
hythe by syde London,' and relates that he brought a bough 
of Cypress with its Apples from Bristol ' into Estbritzlond,' 
fresh in September, to show that it might be propagated by 
slips."--lrojtorium l'arz'uh,rum, app. 6 7- 
The Cypress is an ornmnental evergreen, but stiff in its 
growth till it becomes of a good age ; and for garden imr - 
poses the European plant is becoming replaced by the richer 
forms from Asia and North America, such as C. Lawsoniana, 
lnacrocarpa, Lambertiana, and others. 
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Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed together, we 
\Vill go with you along. 

\Ve have short time to stay as you, 
\Ve have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summeFs rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne'er to be found again." 

And there are Keats' and Shelley's well-known and 
beautiful lines which bring down the praises of the Daffodil 
to our own day. Keats says-- 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness ..... 
...... In spite of all 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pale 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are Daffodils 
\Vith the green world they live in." 

Shelley is still warmer in his praise-- 

" Narcissus, the fairest ainong them all, 
\Vho gaze on their eyes in the streain's recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliuess." 
Yfw Sensitive ]lant, p. I. 

Nor must Wordsworth be left out when speaking of the 
poetry of Daffodils. His stanzas are well known, while his 
sister's prose description of them is the lnost poetical of all : 
"They grew among the mossy stones ; . . . some rested 
their heads on these stones as on a pillow, the rest tossed 
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DARNEL. 

(i) Cordelit. Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining Corn. 
I(btg Lear, act iv, sc. 4 (5). (See CUCKOO-FLOWERS.) 
(2) Burgundy. Her fallow leas, 
The Darnel, Hemlock, and rank Fumitory 
Doth root upon. tie,try 1 ; act r, sc. 2 (44). 
(3) tgucelle. Good morrow, Gallants ! want ye Corn for bread ? 
I think the Duke of Burgundy will fast, 
Before he'll buy again at such a rate ; 
'Twas full of Darnel ; do you like the taste ? 
st H, wry UI, act iii, sc. 2 (41). 
Virgil, in his Fifth EcIogue, says-- 
" Grandia smpe quibus mandavimus hordea solcis 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avene.:' 
Thus translated by Thomas Newton, I587 
" Sometimes there sproutes abundant store 
Of baggage, noisome weeds, 
Burres, 13rembles, Darnel. Cockle, Dawke, 
\Vild Oates, and choaking seedes." 
And the same is repeated in the first Georgic, and in both 
places lolium is always translated Darnel, and so by common 
consent Darnel is identified with the Lolium temulentum or 
wild Rye Grass. But in Shakespeare's time Darnel, like 
Cockle (which see), was the general name for any hurtful 
weed. In the old translation of the Bible, the Zizania, 
which is now taanslated Tares, was sometime translated 
Cockle,  mad Newton, writing in Shakespeare's time, says 
" Under the name of Cockle and Darnel is comprehended 
all vicious, noisom and unprofitable graine, encombring and 
hindring good corne."--Itcrball h Me ible. The Darnel 
is not only injurious from choking the corn, but its seeds 
become mixed with the true Wheat, and so in Dorsetshire-- 
 " When men were a sleepe, his enemy came and oversowed Cockle 
among the wheate, and went his way."--]'hee)n Z'mns., 5S2. For 
further early references to Cockle or Darnel see note on " Darnelle " in 
the " Catholicon Anglicum," p. 9o, and I3ritten's " English Plant 
Names," p. 143- 
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to the Cornus, and says : "We for the most part call it the 
aDog%,,-e berry lrer, because the berries are not fit to be eaten, 
or to be given to a dogge." The plant is only named by 
Shakespeare as a man's name, but it could scarcely be 
omitted, as I agree with Mr. Milner that it was " probable 
that our dramatist had the tree in his mind when he gave a 
name to that fine fellow for a ' sixth and lastly,' Constable, 
Dogberry of the Watch" (" Country Pleasures," p. 2z9). 

EBONY. 

A'i*tg. 
King. 

(3) Clow,t. 

The Ebon-coloured ink. 
Lovc's Labours Lost, act i, sc.  (-"45). 
By heaven, thy love is black as Ebony. 
Is Ebony like her? O wood divine l 
A wife of such vood were felicity. 
IbiL, act iv, sc. 3 (247)- 
The clearstores towards the south north are as 
lustrous as Ebony. 
Twelfth AYght, act iv, sc.  (4). 
(4) Pistol. Rouse up revenge from Ebon den. 
2rid Henry IV, act v, sc. 5 (39). 
(5) Death's Ebon dart, to strike him dead. 
I'enus and Adonis (948). 
The Ebony as a tree was unknown in England in the time 
of Shakespeare. The wood was introduced, and was the 
typical emblem of darkness. The timber is the produce of 
more than one species, but comes chiefly from Diospyros 
Ebenum, Ebenaster, Melanoxylon, Mabola, &c. (Lindley), 
all natives of the East. 

() Oberon. 

EGLANTINE. 
I know a bank where the wild Thyme blows, 
Where Oxlips and the nodding Violet grows 
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Ouite over-canopied with luscious \Voodbine, 
With sweet Musk-Roses and with Eglantine. 
Alidsummcr A'@hl's Dream, act ii, sc.  (249). 
() Ariraus. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale Primrose, nor 
The azured Harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of Eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath. 
Cymbelic, act iv, sc. z (-'_co). 
If Shakespeare had only written these two passages they 
would sufficiently have told of his love for simple flowers. 
None but a dear lover of such flowers could have written 
these lines. There can be no doubt that the Eglantine in 
his time was the Sweet Brier--his notice of the sweet leaf 
makes this certain. Gerard so calls it, but makes some 
confusionwhich it is not easy to explain--by saying that 
the flowers are white, whereas the flowers of the true Sweet 
Brier are pink. In the earlier poets the name seems to 
have beeu given to any wild Rose, and Milton certainly 
did not consider the Eglantine and the Sweet Brier to be 
identical. He says (" L'Allegro")-- 
"Through the Sweet Briar or the Vine, 
Or the twisted Eglantine." 
But Milton's knowledge of flowers was very limited. Herrick - 
has some pretty lines on the flower, in which it seems most 
probable that he was referring to the Sweet Brier-- 
"From this bleeding hand of mine 
Take this sprig of Eglantine, 
\Vhich, though sweet unto your smell, 
Yet the fretful Briar will tell, 
He who plucks the sweets shall prove 
Many Thorns to be in love." 
It was thus the emblem of pleasure mixed with pain 
"Sweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh here?' 
SPENSER, SOllIlg[ xxvi, 
And so its names pronounced it to be; it was either the 
Sweet Brier, or it was Eglantine, the thorny plant (Fr., 
aiglezlicl). There was also an older name for the plant, of 
which I can give no explanation. It was called Bedagar. 
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" Bedagar dicitur gallice aiglentier" (John de Gerlande). 
"tedagrag, e, spina alba, wit-thorn " (Haft. MS., No. 978 in 
"Reli,lui Antique," i, 36).  The name still exists, though 
not in common use ; but only as the name of a drug made 
fiom " the excrescences on the branches of the Rose, and 
larticularly on those of the wild varieties" (Parsons on the 
Rose). 
It is a native of Britain, but not very common, being 
chiefly confined to the South of England. I have found it 
on Maidenhead Thicket. As a garden plant it is desirable 
for the extremely delicate scent of its leaves, but the flower 
is not equal to others of the family. There is. however, a 
double-flowered variety, which is handsome. The fi-uit of 
the single-flowered tree is large, and of a deep red colour, 
and is said to be sometimes made into a preserve. In 
modern times this is seldom done, but it may have been 
common in Shakespeare's time, for Gerard says quaintly: 
"The fruit when it i ripe maketh most pleasant meats and 
banqueting dishes, as tarts and such like, the making whereof 
I commit to the cunning cooke, and teeth to eat them in 
the rich man's mouth." And Drayton says 
"They'll fetch you conserve from the hip, 
And lay it softly on your lip." 
A)'mhal II. 
Eglantine has a further interest in being one of the many 
thorny trees from which the sacred crown of thorns was 
supposed to be reader"And afterwards he was led into a 
garden of Cayphas, and there he was crowned with Eglan- 
tine" (Sir John Mandeville). 

ELDER. 

() A,v,ira.us. And let the stinking Elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with the increasing Vine 
Cymbdiue, act iv, sc. 2 (59). 
* "Est et cynosrodos, rosa cantina, ung eglantier, folia myrti habens, 
sed paulo majora ; recta assurgens in mediam altitudinem inter arboreta 
et fi-uticem ; fert spongiolas, quibus utuntur medici, ad malefica capitis 
ulcera, la malle tigne, vocatur antem vulgo in officinis pharmacopolarum, 
bedegar."--Steha,i de re Hortensi Zibellus, p.  7, 536. 
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(-) IsL 

(3) Saturnbms. 

\Vhat says nay .Esculapius ? nay Galen ? nay 
heart of Elder ? 
.lZcrry lITz,cs, act ii, sc. 3 (29)- 
Look fiw thv reward 
Among the Nettles at tile Elder tree, 

(4) ll'illiams. 

(5) hroh'f erncs. 
llh'oJt. 

This is the pit and this the Elder tree. 
Titus .qmhonicus, act ii, sc. 3 (27 I). 
That's a perilous shot out of an Elder gun, that 
a poor and private displeasure can do against 
a monarch. H,'nry U, act iv, sc. I (2OO). 
Begin, sir, you are my Elder. 
Well followed ; Judas was hanged on an Elder. 
Loz,c's Labour's Lost, act v, sc. z (608). 

There is, perhaps, no tree round which so much of con- 
tradictory folk-lore has gathered as the Elder tree.  With 
many it was simply " the stinking Elder," of which uothing 
but evil could be spoken. Biron (No. 5) only spoke the 
common medieval notion that " Judas was hanged on 
Elder ;" and so firm was this belief that Sir John Mande- 
ville was shown the identical tree at Jerusalem, "and faste 
by is zit, the Tree of Eldre that Judas hengc himself upon, 
for despeyr that he hadde, when he solde and betrayed oure 
Lord." This was enough to give the tree a bad fame, which 
other things helped to confirln--the evil smell of its leaves, 
the heavy narcotic smell of its flowers, its hard and heartless 
wood,  and the ugly drooping black fungus that is ahnost 
exclusively found on it (though it occurs also on the Ehn), 
which was vulgarly called the Ear of J udas (Jirneo]a aztricttla 
udce). This was the bad character; but, on the other 
hand, there were many who could tell of its many virtues, 
so that in x644 appeared a book entirely devoted to its 
praises. This was " The Anatomie of the Elder, translated 
from the Iatin of Dr. Martin Blockwich by C. de Iryngio " 

 Called also Eldern in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
still earlier, Eller or Ellyr (" Catholicon Anglicum "). " The Ellern is 
a tree with long bowes, ful sounde and sad wythout, and ful holowe 
within, and ful of certayne nesshe pyth."--Clanz'il deirot% 
= From the facility with which the hard wood can be hollowed out, 
the tree was from very ancient times called the Bore-tree. See "Catho- 
licon Anglicum," s.v. Bur-tre. 
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" Fern, that vile, unuseful weed, 
That grows equivocably without seed." 

Cowley spoke the opiuion of his day as if the plant had 
neither use nor beauty-- 

" Nec caulem natura mihi, nec Floris honorem, 
Nec mihi vel semen dura Noverca dedit-- 
Nec me sole fovet, nec cultis crescere in hortis 
Concessum, et Foliis gratia nulla meis-- 
Herba invisa Deis poteram cceloque videri, 
Et spurio Terrm nata puerperio." 
llanhrtot, lib. i. 

And later still Gilpin, who wrote so much on the beauties of 
country scenery at the close of the last century, has nothing 
better to say for Ferns than that they are noxious weeds, to be 
classed with "Thorns and Briers, aud other ditch trmnpery." 
The fact, no doubt, is that Ferns were considered something 
"uncanny and eerie ;" our ancestors could not understand 
a plaut which seened to them to have neither flower nor 
seed, and so they boldly asserted it had neither. "This 
kinde of Ferne,"says Lyte in 587, "beareth neither flowers 
nor sede, except we shall take for sede the black spots 
growing on the backsides of the leaves, the whiche some do 
gather thinking to worke wonders, but to say the trueth it is 
nothing els but trumperie and superstition." A plant so 
strange must needs have strange qualities, but the peculiar 
power attributed to it of making persons iuvisible arose 
thus :--It was the age in which the doctrine of signatures 
was fiflly believed in ; according to which doctrine Nature, 
in giving particular shapes to leaves and flowers, had thereby 
plainly taught for what diseases they were specially useful.' 
Thus a heart-shaped leaf was for heart disease, a liver-shaped 
for the liver, a bright-eyed flower was for the eyes, a foot- 
shaped flower or leaf would certainly cure the gout, and so 
on ; and then when they found a plant which certainly grew 
and increased, but of which the organs of fructification were 
invisible, it was a clear conclusion that properly used the 
plant would confer the gift of invisibility. Whether the 

See Brown's " Religio Medici," p. if. 2. 
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people really believed this or not we cannot say, * but they 
were quite ready to believe any wonder connected with the 
plant, and so it was a constant advertisement with the quacks. 
Even in Addison's time " it was impossible to walk the streets 
without having an advertisement thrust into )'our hand of a 
doctor who had arrived at the knowledge of the Green and 
Red Dragon, and had discovered the female Fern-seed. 
Nobody ever knew what this meant" ("Tatler," No. "40). 
But to name all the superstitions connected with the Fern 
would take too much space. 
The name is expressive ; it is a contraction of the Anglo- 
Saxon fi_.ber,t, and so shows that some of our ancestors 
marked its feathery form ; and its history as a garden plant 
is worth a few lines. So little has it been esteemed as a 
garden plant that Mr. J. Smith, the ex-Curator of the Kev 
t;ardens, tells us that in the year 822 the collection of 
Ferns at Kew was so extremely poor that "he could not 
estimate the entire Kew collection of exotic Ferns at that 
period at more than forty species " (Smith's " Ferns, British 
and Exotic," introduction). Since that time the steadily 
increasing admiration of Ferns has caused collectors to send 
them from all parts of the world, so that in 866 Mr. Smith 
was enabled to describe about a thousand species, and now 
the number nmst be much larger; and the closer search for 
Ferns has further brought into notice a very large number 
of most curious varieties and monstrosities, which it is still 
more curious to observe are, with very few exceptions, con- 
fined to the British species. 

" It probably vas the real belief, as we find it so often mentioned as 
a positive fact ; thus Browne- 
" Poor silly fool ! thou striv'st in vain to knmv 
If I enjoy or love where thou lov'st so ; 
Since my affection ever secret tried 
13looms like the Fern, and seeds still unespied." 
_Poems, p. 6 (Sir E. Brydges' edit. S5). 
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importance.  But in the others the dainty fruit, the green 
Fig, is noticed. 
The Fig tree, celebrated from the earliest times for the 
beauty of its foliage and for its "sweetness and good fruit " 
(Judges ix. x x), is said to have been introduced into England 
by the Ronaans ; but the more reliable accounts attribute its 
introduction to Cardinal Pole, who is said to bare planted 
the Fig tree still living at Lambeth Palace. Botanically, 
the Fig is of especial interest. The Fig, as we eat it, is 
neither fruit nor flower, though partaking of both, being 
really the hollow, fleshy receptacle enclosing a multitude of 
flowers, which never see the light, yet come.to full perfection 
and ripen their seed. The Fig stands alone in this peculiar 
arrangement of its flowers, but there are other plants of which 
we eat the unopened or undeveloped flowers, as the Artichoke, 
the Cauliflower, the Caper, the Clove, and the Pine Apple. 

FILBERTS. 
I'll bring thee to clustering Filberds. 
Te.vlbcst , act ii, sc. _"U74)- 

(See HAZEL.) 

FLAGS. 

Ccesar. This common body 
Like to a vagabond Flag upon the stream 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 
dttlolty atd Cleoalra, act i, sc. 4 (44)- 
We now commonly call the Iris a Flag, and in Shake- 
speare's time the Iris pseudoacorus was called the XVater 
Flag, and so this passage might, perhaps, have been placed 
 This proverbial worthlessness of the Fig is of ancient date. 
Theocritus speaks of vm,o a,3ptC, useless men; Horace, "Olim 
truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum ; " and Juvenal, "Sterilis mala 
robora ficus." 
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In heraldry also the Fleur-de-lis and the Lily are two dis- 
tinct bearings. Then, from the time of Turner in 568, 
through Gerard and Parkinson to Miller, all the botanical 
writers identify the Iris as the plant named, and with this 
judgment most of our modern writers agree.  We may, 
therefcre, assume that Shakespeare meant the Iris as the 
flower given by Perdita, and we need not be surprised at his 
classing it among the Lilies. Botanical classification was 
not very accurate in his day, and long after his time two 
such celebrated men as Redout6 and De Candolle did not 
hesitate to include in the "Liliacve," not only Irises, but 
Daffodils, Tulips, Fritillaries, and even Orchids. 
What Iris Shakespeare especially alluded to it is useless to 
inquire. We have two in England that are indigenous--one 
the rich golden-yellow (Z seudacorus), which m some 
favourable positions, with its roots in the water of a brook, 
is one of the very handsomest of the tribe ; the other the 
Gladwyn (L fo:tidissima), with dull flowers and strong- 
smelling leaves, but with most handsome scarlet fruit, which 
remain on the plant and show themselves boldly all through 
the winter and early spring. Of other sorts there is a large 
number, so that the whole family, according to the latest 
account by Mr. Baker, of Kew, contains ninety-six distinct 
species besides varieties. They come frown all parts of the 
world, from the Arctic Circle to the South of China ; they 
are of all colours, from the pure white Iris Florentina to the 
almost black I. Susiana ; and of all sizes, from a few inches 
to four feet or more. They are mostly easy of cultivation 
and increase readily, so that there are few plants better 
suited for the hardy garden or more ornamental. 

 G. Fletcher's Flower-de-luce was certainly the Iris- 
" The Flower-de-Lute and the round specks of dew 
That hung upon the azure leaves did shew 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the evening blue." 
The "leaves " here must be the petals. 
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FUMITER, FUMITORY. 
() Cordelia. Crown'd with rank Fumiter and Furrow-weeds. 
lCiJlZ Zear, act iv, sc. 4 (3)- (See Ct'CKOO-FLOWERS.) 
(2) /Tuigu,d.y. Her fallow leas 
The Darnel, Hemlock, and rank Fumitory 
Doth root upon. ]fcnly U, act v, sc. 2 (44). 
Of Fmnitories we have five species in England, all of 
them weeds in cultivated grounds and in hedgerows. None 
of them can be considered garden plants, but they are closely 
allied to the Corydalis, of which there are several pretty 
species, and to the very handsome Dielytras, of which one 
species--I), spectabilis--ranks among the very handsomest 
of our hard}' herbaceous plants. How the plant acquired its 
name of Fumitory--fume-lerre, earth-smoke--is not very 
satisfactorily explained, though many explanations have been 
given ; but that the name was an ancient one we know from 
the interesting Stockhohn manuscript of the eleventh century 
pulflished by Mr. J. l'ettigrew, and of which a few lines are 
worth quoting. (The poem is published in the "Archreo- 
logia," vol. xxx.)-- 
" Fumiter is erbe, I say, 
Yt spryngyth i April et in May, 
In feld, in town, in yard, et gate, 
Yer lond is fat and good in state, 
Dun red is his flour 
Ye erbe smek lik in colowur." 

FURZE. 

() Ariel. So I charm'd their ears, 
That calf-like they nay loxving follmv'd through 
Tooth'd Briers, sharp Furzes, pricking Goss, and 
Thorns. Temybest, act iv, sc. r (78). 
(2) GoJtzalo. Noxv would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for 
an acre of barren ground, long Heath, brown 
Furze, anything. !bhL, act i, sc.  (7o). 
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We now call the Ulex Europmus either Gorse, or Furze, or 
Whin ; but in the sixteenth century I think that the Furze 
and Gorse were distinguished (see GoIsE), and that the 
brown Furze was the Ulex. It is a most beautiful plant, and 
with its golden blossoms and richly scented itowers is the 
glory of our wilder hill-sides. It is especially a British plant, 
for though it is found in other parts of Europe, and even in 
the Azores and Canaries, yet I believe it is nowhere found 
in such abundance or in such beauty as in England. Gerard 
says, " The greatest and highest that I did ever see do grow 
about Excester, in the West Parts of England ; " and those 
that have seen it in Devonshire will agree with him. It 
seems to luxuriate in the damp, mild climate of Devonshire, 
and to see it in full flower as it covers the low hills that abut 
upon the Channel between Ilfracombe and Clovelly is a sight 
to be long remembered. It is, indeed, a plant that we may 
well be proud of. Linnus could only grow it in a green- 
house, and there is a well-known story of l)illenius that 
when he first saw the Furze in blossom in England he fell 
on his knees and thanked God for sparing his life to see so 
beautiful a part of His creation. The story may be apocry- 
phal, but we have a later testimony from another celebrated 
traveller who had seen the glories of tropical scenery, and 
yet was faithful to the beauties of the wild scenery of Eng- 
land. Mr. Wallace bears this testimony: " I have never 
seen in the tropics such brilliant masses of colour as even 
England can show in her Furze-clad commons, her glades 
of Wild Hyacinths, her fields of Poppies, her meadows oI 
Buttercups and Orchises, carpets of yellow, lmrple, azure 
blue, and tier}, crimson, which the tropics can rarely exhibit. 
We have smaller masses of colour in our Hawthorns and 
Crab trees, our Holly and Mountain Asfa, our Broom, Fox- 
gloves, Primroses, and purple Vetches, which clothe with 
gay colours the length and breadth of our land" 1." Malayan 
Archipelago," ii. 96). 
As a garden shrub the Furze may be grown either as 
a single lawn shrub or in the hedge or shrubbery. Every- 
where it will be handsome both in its single and double 
varieties, and as it bears the knife well, it can be kept 
within limits. The upright Irish form also makes an elegant 
shrub, but does not flower so freely as the typical plant. 



It is produced from the roots of Zingiber officinale, a 
lnember of the large and handsome family of the Ginger- 
worts. The family contains some of the most beautiful of 
our greenhouse plauts, as the Hedychiums, Alpinias, and 
Mantisias ; and, though entirely trol,ical, most of the species 
are of easy cultivation in England. Ginger is very easily 
reared in hotbeds, and I should think it very probable that 
it may have been so grown in Shakespeare's time. Gerard 
atteml,.ted " to grow it, but he naturally failed, by trying to 
grow t m the open ground as a hardy plant; yet "it 
sprouted and budded forth greene leaves in my garden in 
the heate of somer ;" and he tells us that plants were sent 
him by "an honest and expert apothecarie, Wil!iam Dries, 
of Antwerp," and "that the stone had budded and grown in 
the said Dries' garden." 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

t:alstaff. All the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice 
of this age shapes them, are not worth a Goose- 
berry. 2ndlIcn O, II; act i. sc. 2 (94)- 
The Gooseberry is probably a native of the North of 
England, but Turner said (s.v. uz'a crispa) "it groweth 
onely that I have sene in England, in gardines, but I have 
sene it in Germany abrode in the fieldes amonge other 
busshes." 
The name has nothing to do with the goose. Dr. Prior 
has satisfactorily shown that the word is a corruption of 
"Crossberry." lBy the writers of Shakespeare's time, and 
even Later, it was called Feaberry (Gerard, Lawson, and 
others), and in one of the many books on the Plague pub- 
lished in the sixteenth century, the patient is recommended to 
eat "thepes, or goseberries" ("A Counsell against the 
Sweate," fol. 2). 



"Thilke same season, when all is yclade 
\Vith pleasaunce ; the ground with Grasse, the woods 
With greene leaves, the bushes with blooming buds, 
Youngthes folke now flocken in everywhere 
To gather May-buskets and smelling Brere ; 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
Aud all the kirk-pillours eare day-light, 
\Vith Hawthorne-buds, and sweet Eglantine, 
And girlondes of Roses, and soppes-in-wine." 
Shelters Calentlar--.1Zay. 

Yet in spite of its pretty name, and iu spite of the poets, 
the Hawthorn now seldom ltowers till June, and I should 
suppose it is never in flower on May Iay, except perhaps in 
I}evonshire and Cornwall ; and it is very doubtfifl if it ever 
were so found, except in these southern counties, though 
some fancy that the times of flowering of several of our 
flowers are changed, and in some iustances largely changed. 
But " it was an old custom in Suffolk, in most of the farm- 
houses, that any servant who could bring in a branch of 
Hawthorn in fuil blossom on the tst of May was entitled to 
a dish of cream for breakfast. This custom is now disused, 
not so much from the reluctance of the masters to give the 
reward, as from the inability of the servants to fiud the 
Whitethorn in flower."--Bax>'s Antiquities.  Even those 
who might not see the beauty of an old Thorn tree, 
have found its uses as one of the very few trees that will 
grow thick in the most exposed places, aud so give pleasant 
shade and shelter iu places where otherwise but little shade 
and shelter could be found. 

" Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale."--MILTON. 

And "at Hesket, in Cumberland, yearly on St. 13arnabas' 
Day, by the highway side tinder a Thorn tree is kept the 
court for the whole forest of Englewood."--islory of 
II estmordand. 
The Thorn may well be admitted as a garden shrub either 
, "Gilbert White in his 'Naturalists' Calendar' as the result of ob- 
servations taken from 768 to 793 puts down the flowering of the 
Ilawthorn as occurri,g in different years upon dates so widely apart as 
the twentieth of April and the eleventh of June."--MxL,xv.'S Cou,alry 
tleasurgs, p. 83. 



species (see LING). Of British species there are five, and 
wherever they exist they are dearly prized as forming a rich 
element of beauty in our landscapes. They are found all 
over the British Islands, and they seem to be quite indifferent 
as to the place of their growth. They are equally beautiful 
in the extreme Highlands of Scotland, or on the Quantock 
and Exmoor Hills of the South--everywhere they clothe the 
hill-sides with a rich garment of purple that is wonderfully 
beautiful, whether seen under the full influence of the 
brightest suushine, or under the dark shadows of the 
blackest thundercloud. And the botanical geography of 
the Heath tribe is very remarkable ; it is found over the 
whole of Europe, in Northern Asia, and iu Northern Africa. 
Then the tribe takes a curious leap, being found in immense 
abundance, both of species and individuals, in Southern 
Africa, while it is entirely absent from North and South 
America. Not a single species has beeu found in the New 
World. A few plants of Calluna vulgaris have been found 
in Newfoundland and Massachusetts, but that is not a true 
Heath. 
As a garden plant the Heath has been strangely neglected. 
Many of the species are completely hardy, and will make 
pretty evereeu bushes of from eft. to 4ft. high, but they 
are better if kept close-grown by constant clipping. The 
species best suited for this treatment are E. Mediterranea, 
E. arborea, and E. codonoides. Of the more humble- 
growing species, E. vagaus (the Cornish Heath) will grow 
easily in nost gardens, though iu its native habitat it is con- 
fined to the serpentine formation; nor must we omit E. 
herbacea, which also will grow anywhere, and, if clipped 
yearly after flowering, will make a most beautiful border to 
any flower-bed ; or it may be used more extensively, as it is 
at Doddington Park, in Gloucestershire (Sir Gerald Cod- 
rington's), where there is a large space in flont of the house, 
several yards square, entirely filled with E. herbacea. When 
this is in flower (and it is so for nearly two months, or some- 
times more) the effect, as seen from above, is of the richest 
Turkey carpet, but of such a colour and harmony as no 
Turkey carpet ever attained. 
Several of the South-European Heaths were cultivated in 
England in Shakespeare's time. 
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and my readers will thank me for referring them to the 
l)apers in the "Transactions." The main arguments are based 
ou three facts: z. That in nearly all the northern nations 
(including, of course, Denmark) the name of the Yew is 
more or less like IIeben. 2. That all the effects attributed 
by Shakespeare to the action of Hebona are described as 
arising from Yew-poisoning by different medical writers, 
some of them contemporary with him, and some writing 
with later experiences. 3- That the 2as! to'hwt appear- 
ances after Yew-poisoning and after snake-poisoning are 
very similar, and it was "given out, that sleeping in nay 
orchard, a serpent stung me." 
But it may well be asked, How could Shakespeare have 
known of all these effects, which (as far as our present search 
has discovered) are not named by any one writer of his 
tine, and some of which have only 1,een made public from 
the results of Yew-l,oisoning since his day ? I think the 
question can be answered in a very simple way. The 
effects are described with such marked minuteness that it 
seems to me not only very probable, but ahnost certain, 
that Shakespeare n;ust have been an eye-witness of a case ot 
Yew-poisoning, and that what he saw had been so photo- 
graphed on his mi,d that he took the first opportunity that 
presented itself to reproduce the picture. With his usual 
grand contempt for perfect accuracy he did not hesitate to 
sweep aside at once the strict historical records of the old 
king's death, and in its place to paint for us a cold-blooded 
nurder carried out by means which he kuew from his 
personal experience to be possible, and which he felt him- 
sell able to describe with a minuteness which his knowledge 
of his audiences assured him would not be out of place 
even in that great tragedy. 
The objection to the Yew theory of Hebona, that the 
Yew is named by Shakesl)eare under its more usual name, 
is no real objection. On the same ground Ebony and 
Henbane must be excluded; together with Gilliflowers, 
which he elsewhere speaks of as Carnations ; and Woodbine, 
because he also speaks of Honeysuckle. 

IIarrison, iXI.A. (read May 12, 1882). Both the papers are published 
in the "Transactions " of the Society. 
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plants, and especially to the small sweet-scented Clematis 
( C. flammula). 
But with the Honeysuckle there is no such difficulty. 
The name is an old one, and in its earliest use was no doubt 
indifferently applied to many sweet-scented flowers (the 
Primrose amongst them); but it was soon attached ex- 
clusively to our own sweet Honeysuckle of the woods and 
hedges. We have two native species (Lonicera periclyme- 
num and L. xylosteum), and there are about eighty exotic 
species, but none of them sweeter or prettier than our own, 
which, besides its fragrant flowers, has pretty, fleshy, red 
fiuit. 
The Honeysuckle has ever been the emblem of firm and 
fast affection--as it climbs round any tree or bush, that is 
near it, not only clinging to it faster than Ivy, but keeping 
its hold so tight as to leave its mark in deep furrows on the 
tree that has supported it. The old writers are fond of 
alluding to this. 13ullein in "The Book of Simples," i562 , 
says very prettily, "Oh, how swete aud pleasant is Wood- 
binde, in woodes or arbours, after a tender, soft rain : and 
how friendly doe this herbe, if I male so name it, imbrace 
the bodies, armes, and branches of trees, with his long 
winding stalkes, and tender leaves, openyng or spreading 
forthe his swete Lillis, like ladle's fingers, em6g the thornes 
or bushes," and there is no doubt from the context that he 
is here referring to the Honeysuckle. Chaucer gives the 
crown of Woodbine to those who were constant in love-- 

And tho that weare chaplets on their hede 
Of fresh \Voodbine, be such as never were 
To love untrue in word, thought, ne dede, 
But aye stedfast ; ne for pleasaunce ne fere, 
Though that they should their hertes al to-tere, 
\Vould never flit, but ever were stedfast 
Till that there lives there asunder brast." 
The Ilower aM the Leaf. 

The two last lines well describe the fast union between 
the Honeysuckle and its mated tree. 
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ally as the plant that added to the cruelties of the Crucifixion. 
Whether the Hyssop of Scripture is the Hyssopus officinalis 
is still a question, but at the present time the most modern 
research has decided that it is. 

INSANE ROOT. 

Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the Insane Root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 
.l[acbcth, act i, sc. 3 (83). 

It is very possible that Shakespeare had no particular plant 
in view, but simply referred to any of the many narcotic 
plants which, when given in excess, would "take the reason 
prisoner." The critics have suggested many plants--the 
Hemlock, the Henbane, the ]3elladonna, the Mandrake, &c., 
each one strengthening his opinion from coeval writers. 
In this uncertainty I should incline to the Henbane from 
the following description by Gerard and Lyte. "This herbe 
is called.., of Apuleia-Mania" (Lyte). "Henbane is 
called . . . of Pythagoras, Zoroaster, and Apuleius, Insana" 
(Gerard). 

() Titania. 

(z) l'ro@cro. 

(3) Ah'iana. 

IVY. 

The female Ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the Elm. 
Ali,.lsummcr Vi;ht's 1)ream, act iv, sc.  (48). 
That now he was 
The Ivy which had hid my princely trunk 
And suck'd my verdure out on't. 
Temjacsl, act i, sc. 2 (85). 
If ought possess thee from me, it is dross, 
Usurping Ivy, Brier, or idle Moss. 
Comedy of Errors, act ii, sc. : (179). 
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Thus the Ivy was not allowed the same honour inside the 
houses of our ancestors as the Holly, but it held its place 
outside the houses as a sign of good cheer to be had within. 
The custom is now extinct, but formerly an Ivy bush (called 
a tod of Ivy) was universally hung out in front of taverns in 
England, as it still is in Brittany and Normandy. Hence 
arose two proverbs--" Good wine needs no bush," i.e., the 
reputation is sufficiently good without further advertisement ; 
and "An owl in an Ivy bush," as "perhaps denoting originally 
the union of wisdom or prudence with conviviality, as ' Be 
lnerry and wise.' "--N..RES. 
The Ivy was a plant as much admired by our grandfathers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as it is now by us. 
Spenser was evidently fond of itw 

"And nigh thereto a little chappel stoode 
Which being all with Yvy overspread 
Deckt all the roofe, and shadowing the rode 
Seem'd like a grove faire branched over bed." 
F. Q., vi, v, _ 5. 
In another place he speaks of it as-- 

"Wanton Yvie, flouring fayre."--F. 2., ii, v, 2 9. 

And in another place-- 

"Amongst the rest the clambering Ivie grew 
Knitting his wanton armes with grasping hold, 
Least that the Poplar happely should rew 
Her brother's strokes, whose boughs she doth enfold 
XVith her lythe twigs till they the top survew, 
And paint with pallid greene her buds of gold." 
VIRGIL'S G1ttl. 
Chaucer describes it as-- 

" The erbe Ivie that groweth in our yard that mery is." 
And in the same poem he prettily describes it as 
"The pallid Ivie building his own bowre." 
As a wild plant, the Ivy is found in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but not in America, and wherever it is found it loves 
to cover old walls and buildings, and trees of every sort, 
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with its close and rich drapery and clusters of black fruit,  
and where it once establishes itself it is always beautiful, but 
not always harmless. Both on trees and b-aildings it requires 
very close watching. It will very soon destroy soft-wooded 
trees, such as the Poplar and the Asia, by its tight embrace, 
not by sucking out the sap, but by preventing the outward 
growth of the shoots, and checking--and at length prevent- 
ing--the flow of sap; aud in buildings it is no doubt bene- 
ficial as long as it is closely watched and kept in place, but 
if allowed to drive its roots into joints, or to grow under 
roofs, the swelling roots and branches will soon displace any 
masonry, and cause immense mischief. 
We have only one species of Ivy in England, and there 
are only two real species recognized by present botanists, 
but there are infinite varieties, and many of them very beau- 
tiful. These variegated Ivies were known to the Greeks 
and Romans, and were highly prized by them, one espe- 
cially with white fruit (at present not known) was the type 
of beauty. No higher praise could be given to a beauty 
than that she was "Hedera formosior alba." These varieties 
are scarcely mentioned by Gerard and Parkinson, and prob- 
ably were not nmch valued ; they are now in greater repute, 
and nothing will surpass them for rapidly and effectually 
covering any bare spaces. 
I need scarcely add that the Ivy is so completely hardy 
that it will grow in any aspect and in any soil; that its 
flowers are the staple food of bees in the late autumn ; and 
that all the varieties grow easily from cuttings at almost any 
time of the year. 

KECKSIES. 
l,to;.undy. And nothing teems 
But hateful Docks, rough Thistles, Kecksies, Burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 
Henry V, act v, sc. 2 (SX). 
Kecksies or Kecks are the dried and withered stems of 
the Hemlock, and the name is occasionally applied to the 
= "The Ivy-mesh 
Shading the Ethiop berries."KzA'rs, ndymion. 
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LEEK. 

(i) Thisbe. His eyes were green as Leeks. 
Ali, tsummer AItt's Dz'ant, act v, sc. I (34"-). 
('-) Pistol. Tell him I'll knock his Leek about his pate upon 
Saint Davy's Day. 
tleury U, act iv, sc. I (54)" 
(3) Fhtellett. If )'our majesties is remembered of it, the Welsh- 
men did good service in a garden where Leeks 
did grow, wearing Leeks in their Monmouth 
caps ; which your majesty knows to this hour is 
an honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear the 
Leek upon Saint Tavy's Day. 
Ibi, t., act iv, sc. 7 (o). 
(4) In act v, sc. , is the encounter between Fluellen and Pistol, 
when he makes the bully eat the Leek ; this causes 
such frequent mention of the Leek that it would be 
necessary to extract the wholescen% which, therefore, 
I will simply refer to in this way. 

We can scarcely understand the very high value that was 
placed on Leeks in olden times. By the Egyptians the plant 
was almost considered sacred, " Porrum et crepe nefas violare 
et frangere morsu" (Juvenal); we know how Leeks were 
relished in Egypt by the Israelites ; and among the Greeks 
they "appear to have constituted so important a part in 
ancient gardens, that the term rcpaat6, or a bed, derived its 
name from oao,, the Greek word for Onion," or Leek  
(Daubeny); while among the .Anglo-Saxons it was very 
much the same. The name s pure Anglo-Saxon, and 
originally meant any vegetable ; then it was restricted to any 
bulbous vegetable, before it was finally further restricted to 
our Leek; and "its importance was considered so much 
above that of any other vegetable, that leac-tun, the Leek- 
garden, became the common name of the kitchen garden, 
and leac-ward, the Leek-keeper, was used to designate the 
gardener" (Wright). The plant in those days gave its name 

 For a testimony of the high value placed on the Leek by the Greeks 
see a poem on IIM,, in "Anonymi Carmen de Herbis " in the "Poet.-e 
Bucolici et didactici." 
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to the Broad Leek which is our present Leek, the Yne Leek 
or Onion, the Garleek (Garlick), and others of the same tribe, 
while it was applied to other plants of very different families, 
as the Hollow Leek (Corydalis az,a), and the House Leek 
( &mierz,ivum leclorum). 
It seems to have been considered the hardiest of all 
flowers. In the account of the Great Frost of 16o8, "this 
one infallible token " is given in proof of its severity. "The 
Leek whose courage hath ever been so undaunted that he 
hath borne up his lusty head in all storms, and could never 
be compelled to shrink for hail, snow, frost, or showers, is 
now by the violence and cruelty of this weather beaten unto 
the earth, being rotted, dead, disgraced, and trod upon." 
Its popularity still continues among the Welsh, by whom 
it is still, I believe, very largely cultivated ; but it does not 
seem to have been much valued in England in Shakespeare's 
time, for Gerard has but little to say of its virtues, but much 
of its "hurts." " It hateth the body, ingendreth naughty 
blood, causeth troublesome and terrible dreames, offendeth 
the eyes, dulleth the sight, &c." Nor does Parkinson give 
a much more favourable account. " Our dainty eye now 
refuseth them wholly, in all sorts except the poorest; they 
are used with us sonetimes in Lent to make pottage, and is 
a great and generall feeding in Vales with the vulgar 
gentlemen." It was even used as the proverbial expression 
of worthlessness, as in the " Roumaunt of the Rose," where 
the author says, speaking of "Phiciciens and Advocates "-- 

" For by her wille, without leese, 
Everi inan shulde be seke, 
And though they die, they settle not a Leke." 

And by Chaucer--. 

"And other suche, deare ynough a Leeke." 
Prologue of the Chanoune's Tale. 

"The beste song that ever was made 
Ys not worth a Leky's blade, 
]3ut men will tend ther tille." 
The Child of t)rislooe. 
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Lent Lily, St. Bruno's Lily, the Scarborough Lily, the Bella- 
donna Lily, and several others, none of which are true Lilies. 
But it is time to come to Shakespeare's Lilies. In all 
the twenty-eight passages the greater portion simply recall 
the Lily as the type of elegance and beauty, without any 
special reference to the flower, and in many the word is 
only used to express a colour, Lily-white. But in the 
others he doubtless had some special plant in view, and 
there are two species which, from contemporary writers, 
seem to have been nost celebrated in his day. The one 
is the pure White Lily (Lilium cadidum), a plant of which 
the native country is not yet quite accurately ascertained. 
It is reported to grow wild in abundance in Lebanon, and 
it probably came to England from the East in very early 
times. It was certainly largely grown in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and was universally acknowledged by artists, 
sculptors, and architects, as the emblem of female elegance 
and purity, and none of us would dispute its claim to such 
a position. There is no other Lily which can surpass it, 
when well grown, in stateliness and elegance, with sweet- 
scented flowers of the purest white and the most graceful 
shape, and crowning the top of the long leafy stem with 
such a coronal as no other plant can show. On the rare 
beauties and excellences of the White Lily it would be easy 
to fill a volmne merely with extracts frown old writers, and 
such a volume would be far from uninteresting. Those 
who wish for some such account may refer to the "Mono- 
graphic Historique et Littdraire des Lis," par Ft. de Cannart 
d'Hamale, IS7 o. There they will find more than fifty pages 
of the botany, literary history, poetry, and medical uses of 
the plant, together with its application to religious emblems, 
numismatics, heraldry, paintiug, &c. Two short extracts 
will suffice here :--" I.e lis blanc, surnomm la fleur des 
fleurs, les ddlices de Venus, la Rose de Junon, qu'Anguillara 
d6signa sous le nora d'Ambrosia, probablement 5. cause de 
son parfmn suivant, et peut tre aussi de sa soidisante 
divine origine, se place tout naturellement " le t6te de ce 
groupe splendide." "C'est le Lis classique, par excellence, 
et en m6ne temps le plus beau du genre." 
The other is the large Scarlet or Chalcedonian Lily ; and 
this also is one of the very handsomest, though its beauty 
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is of a very different kind to the White Lily. The habit 
of the plant is equally stately, and is indeed very grand, 
but the colours are of the brightest and clearest red. These 
two plants were abundantly grown in Shakespeare's time, 
but besides these there do not seem to have been more 
than about half-a-dozen species in cultivation. There 
are now forty-six recognized species, besides varieties in 
great number. 
The Lily has a very wide geographical range, spreading 
from Central Europe to the Philippines, and species are 
tound in all quarters of the globe, though the chief homes 
of the family seem to be in California and Japan. Yet we 
have no wild Lily in England. Both the Martagon and the 
Pyrenean Lily have been found, but there is no doubt they 
are garden escapes. 
As a garden plant it may safely be said that no garden 
can make any pretence to the name that cannot show a 
good display of Lilies, many or few. Yet the Lily is a 
most capricious plant; while in one garden almost any sort 
will grow luxuriantly, in a neighbouring garden it is found 
difficult to grow any in a satisfactory manner. Within the 
last few years their culture has been much studied, and by 
the practical knowledge of such great growers of the family 
as G. F. Wilson, H. J. Elwes, and other kindred liliophilists, 
we shall probably in a few years have many difficulties 
cleared up both in the botanical history and the cultivation 
of this lovely tribe. 
But we cannot dismiss the Lily without a few words of 
notice of its sacred character. It is the flower specially. 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and which is so familiar to 
us in the old paintings of the Annunciation. But it has, of 
course, a still higher character as a sacred plant from the 
high honour placed on it by our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount. After all that has been written on "the Lilies of 
the field," critics have not yet decided whether any, and, 
if so, what particular plant was meant. Each Eastern 
traveller seems to have selected the flower that he most 
admired in Palestine, and then to pronounce that that 
must be the Lily referred to. Thus, at various times it has 
been decided to be the Rose, the Crown Imperial, the 
White Lily, the Chalcedonian Lily, the Oleander, the Wild 
II 
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load the leaves, and the fact that it comes late into leaf and 
sheds its leaves very early, have rather thrown it out of 
favour of late years. As a useful tree it does not rank ver 
high, except for wood-carvers, who highly prize its light, 
easily-cut wood, that keeps its shape, and is very little liable 
to crack or split either in the working or afterwards. Nearly 
all Grinling Gibbons' delicate carving is in Lime wood. To 
gardeners the Lime is further useful as furnishing the 
material for bast or bazen mats, I which are made from 
its bark, and interesting as being the origin of the name of 
Linn,'eus. 

LING. 

Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an 
acre of barren ground, Ling, Heath, brown Furze, 
anything. Te'm2best , act i, sc.  (70). 

If this be the correct reading (and not Long Heath) the 
reference is to the Heather or Common Ling (CalIui, 
gris). This is the plant that is generally called Ling in the 
South of England, but in the North of England the name is 
given to the Cotton Grass (rihorttm). It is very pro- 
bable, however, that no particular plant is intended, but that 
it means any rough, wild vegetation, especially of open 
moors and heaths. 

LOCUSTS. 

The food that to him now is as luscious as Locusts, shall 
be to him shortly as bitter as Coloquintida. 
Othello, act i, sc. 3 (354)- 

The Locust is the fruit of the Carob tree (Ccratoia 
siliqua), a tree that grows naturally in many parts of the 
8outh of Europe, the Levant, and Syria, and is largely culti- 

* " Between the barke and the woode of this tree, there bee thin 
pellicles or skins lying in many folds together, whereof are made bands 
and cords called Bazen ropes."--PHILEMON HOLLAND'S tlin),'s War. 
I-list. xvi. 4" The chapter is headed "Of the Line or Linden Tree." 
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vated for its fruit.' These are like Beans, full of sweet pulp, 
and are given in Spain and other southern countries to 
horses, pigs, and cattle, and they are occasionally imported 
into England for the same purpose. The Carob was culti- 
vated in England before Shakespeare's time. "They grow 
not in this countrie," says Lyte, "yet, for all that, they be 
sometimes in the gardens of some diligent Herboristes, but 
they be so small shrubbes that they can neither bring tbrth 
flowers nor fruite." It was also grown by Gerard, and 
Shakespeare may have seen it; but it is now very seldom 
seen in any collection, though the name is preserved among 
us, as the jeweller's carat weight is said to have derived its 
name from the Carob Beans, which were used for weighing 
small objects. 
"Fhe origin of the tree being called l.ocust is a little 
curious. Readers of the New Testament, ignorant of 
Eastern customs, could not understand that St. John could 
feed on the insect locust, which, however, is now known to 
be a common and acceptable article of food, so they looked 
about for some solution of their difficulty, and decided that 
the Locusts were the tender shoots of the Carol) tree, and 
that the wild honey was the luscious juice of the Carob fruit. 
Having got so far it was easy to go farther, and so the Carob 
soon got the names of St. John's Bread and St. John's 
Beans, and the monks of the desert showed the very trees 
by which St. John's life was supported. But though the 
Carob tree did not produce the locusts on which St. John 
fed, there is little or no doubt that "the husks which the 
s:vine did eat," and which the Prodigal Son longed for, 
were the produce of the Carob tree. 

LONG PURPLES. 

There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daisies, and Long Purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do Dead Men's Fingers call them. 
Igamlcz', act iv sc. 7 (169). 

" Pods of the Carob tree were found in a house at Pompeii. For an 
account of the use of the Locust as an article of food, both in ancient 
and modern times, see Hogg's " Classical Plants of Sicily," p. H 4. 
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"The Sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she did when he rose." 

It was the Heliotrope or Solsequium or Turnesol of our 
forefathers, and is the flower often alluded to under that 
name.  "All yellow flowers," says St. Francis de Sales, "and, 
above all, those that the Greeks call Heliotrope, and we call 
Sunflower, not only rejoice at the sight of the sun, but follow 
with loving fidelity the attraction of its rays, gazing at the 
sun, and turning towards it from its rising to its setting" 
(" I)ivine Love," Mulholland's translation). 
Of this higher and more religious use of the emblematic 
flower there are frequent examples. I will only give one 
from G. Withers, a contemporary of Shakespeare's later life-- 

"\Vhen with a serious musing I behold 
The grateful and obsequious Marigold, 
How duly every morning she displays 
Her open breast when Phcebus spreads his rays ; 
How she observes him in his daily walk, 
Still bending towards him her small slender stalk ; 
How when he down declines she droops and mourns, 
Bedewed, as 'twere, with tears till he returns ; 
And how she veils her flowers when he is gone. 
\Vhen this I meditate, methinks the flowers 
Have spirits far more generous than ours, 
And give us fair examples to despise 
The servile fawnings and idolatries 
Wherewith we court these earthly things below, 
Which merit not the service we bestow." 

From the tine of Vithers the poets treated the Marigold 
very much as the gardeners did--they passed it by altogether 
as beneath their notice. 

' "Solsequium vel heliotropium ; Solsece vel slgel-hwerfe" (i.e., sun- 
seeker or sun-turner).--.'ELFRIC'S Ibcabular3,. 
"Marigolde ; solsequium, sponsa solis."-- Catholicon .4ttglicum. 
In a note Mr. tlerttage says, "the oldest name for the plant was 
ymbgli, lc.old, that which moves round with the sun." 
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irregular, picturesque tree, excellent for shade, with very 
handsome white flowers, followed by the curious fruit ; it will 
not, however, do well in the North of England or Scotland. 
It does not seem to have been a favourite fi'uit with our 
forefathers, l?,ullein says "the fruite called the Medler is used 
for a medicine and not for meate ;" and Shakespeare only 
used the common language of his time when he described 
the Medlar as only fit to be eaten when rotten. Chaucer 
said just the same-- 
"That ilke fruyt is ever lenger the wers 
Till it be rote in mullok or in stree-- 
We olde men, I drede, so fare ve, 
Till we be roten, can we not be type." 
The tYeevcs Tale. 
And many others writers to the same effect. :But, in fact, the 
Medlar when fit to be eaten is no more rotten than a ripe 
Peach, l'ear, or Strawberry, or any other fruit which we do 
not eat till it has reached a certain stage of softness. There 
is a vast difference between a ripe and a rotten Medlar, though 
it would puzzle many of us to say when a fruit (not a Medlar 
only) is ripe, that is, fit to be eaten. These things are 
matters of taste and fashion, and it is rather surprising to find 
that we are accused, and by good judges, of eating Peaches 
when rotten rather than ripe. "The Japanese always eat 
their Peaches in an unripe state. In the 'Gartenflora' Dr. 
Regel says, in some remarks on Japanese fruit trees, that the 
Japanese regard a ripe l'each as rotten." 
There are a few varieties of the Medlar, differing in the 
size and flavour of the fruits, which were also cultivated in 
Shakespeare's time. 

MINTS. 

(I) Pcrdita. Here's flowers for you ; 
Hot Lavender, Mints, Savory, "Marjoram. 
IVin&'s 2"ale, act iv, sc. 4 (1o3). 
(2) .xtrtttado. I am that flower, 
/)umah. That Mint. 
goaz,ille. That Columbine. 
Low"s Labours Lost, act v, sc. 2 (661). 
12 
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book, " The Esculent Fungnses of England ": " I have nay- 
self witnessed whole laundredweights of rich, wholesolne diet 
rotting under trees, woods teeming with food, and not one 
hand to gather it .... I have, indeed, grieved when I re- 
flected on the straitened conditions of the lower orders to see 
pounds innumerable of extempore beefsteaks growing on 
our Oaks in the shape of lristu/a heialia ; Ag.fusi?es, to 
pickle in clusters under them ; l)uba//s, which some of our 
tiiends have not inaptly compared to sweet-bread for the 
rich delicacy of their unassisted flavour ; H.rdmr, as good as 
oysters, which they very much resemble in taste ; .48rri,us 
deliciosus, reminding us of tender lamb's kidneys : the beau- 
tifid yellow Chanlarcl/c, that balon ba$alho,z of diet, growing 
by the bushel, and no basket but our own to pick up a few 
specimens in our way ; the sweet nutty-flavoured l?oh'lus, in 
vain calling himself e,hdis when there was none to believe 
laim; the dainty Orcella ; the .4g. hetherqhylhts, which 
tastes like the crawfish when grilled ; the .4g. rubcr and Mg. 
z@esaws, to cook in any way, and equally good in all." 
As to the fairy rings Nos. i, _'e, and 3) a great amount of 
legendary lore was connected with them. Browne notices 
them-- 
"A pleasant mead 
Where fairies often did their measures tread, 
\Vhich in the meadows makes such circles green 
As if with garlands it had crowned been." 
t?rilanffa's Paslorals. 
Cowley said 
"Where once such fairies dance, 
No grass does evergrow ; " 
and in Shakespeare's time the sheep refused to eat the grass 
on the fairy rings (x) ; I believe they now feed on it, but I 
have not been able to ascertain this with certainty. Others, 
besides the sheep, avoided them. " When the damsels of 
old gathered may-dew on the grass, which they made use of 
to improve their complexions, they left undisturbed such of 
it as they perceived on the fairy-rings, apprehensive that the 
fairies should in revenge destroy their beauty, nor was it 
reckoned safe to put the foot within the rings, lest they 
should be liable to fairies' power."--Dot:cffs lllustratiozzs, 
p. 8o. 
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7"ouchslone. Of a certain knight that swore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and swore by his 
honour the mustard was naught; now I'll 
stand to it, the pancakes were naught, and 
the Mustard xvas good, yet was the knight 
not forsworn. 
You are not forsworn ; no more was this 
knight swearing by his honour, for he never 
had any ; or if he had, he had sworn it away 
before he ever saw those cakes or that 
lXlustard. As l'ou Like II, act i, sc. 2 (65). 
The following passage from Coles, in 1657 , will illustrate 
No. i: "In Gloucestershire about Teuxbury they grind 
Mustard and make it into balls which are brought to Lon- 
don and other remote places as being the best that the world 
affords." These Mustard balls were the form in which 
Mustard was usually sold, until Mrs. Clements, of Ilurham, 
in the last century, invented the method of dressing mus- 
tard-flour, like wheat-flour, and made her fortune with 
Durham Mustard; and it has been supposed that this was 
the only form in which Mustard was sold in Shakespeare's 
time, and that it was eaten dr)" as we eat pepper, tlut the 
following from an Anglo-Saxon I,eech-book seems to speak 
of it as used exactly in the modern fashion. After men- 
tioning several ingredients in a recipe for want of appetite 
for meat, it says: " Triturate all together--eke out with 
vinegar as may seem fit to thee, so that it may be wrought 
into the form in which Mustard is tempered for flavouring, 
put it then into a glass vessel, and then with bread, or with 
whatever meat thou choose, lap it with a spoon, that will 
help" ("Leech Book," ii. 5, Cockayne's translation). And 
Parkinson's account is to the same effect: "The seeds 
hereof, ground between two stones, fitted for the purpose, 
and called-a quern, with some good vinegar added to it to 
make it liquid and running, is that kind of Mustard that is 
usually made of all sorts to serve as sauce both for fish aud 
flesh." And to the same effect the " Boke of Nurture"-- 

" Yet make nmche of Mustard, and put it not away, 
For with every dische he is dewest who so lust to assay." 
(L. 853). 
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(5) Sir Tobj,. How now, my Nettle of India ? 
Twdftk Nigkl, act ii, sc. 5 07) .x 
(6) l'iJl l?ichard. 
Yield stinging Nettles to nay enemies. 
22"hardlI, act iii, sc. 2 (xS). 
(7) Holsur. I tell you, my lord fool, out of this Nettle, danger, 
we pluck this flower, safety. 
xst Hcny I act ii, sc. 3 (8). 
(8) Ely. The Strawberry grows underneath the Nettle. 
Hemy l; act i, sc.  (6o). 
(9) O-esshh. I'll spring up in his tears, an 'twere a Nettle 
against May. 
Troiltts azd Crcssitr, act i, sc. 2 (I9o). 
(xo) 3&nenius. 
We call a Nettle but a Nettle, and 
The fault of fools but folly. 
Coriolanus, act ii, sc. x (zo7). 
(I I) Ztu'rle's. Goads, Thorns, Nettles, tails of wasps. 
lVizz#Fs Ta&, act i, sc. 2 (329). 
(z2) laffo. If we will plant Nettles or sow Lettuce. 
Othello, act i, sc. 3 (3z4). (See HYssoP.) 
(3) PaLonon. Who do bear thy yoke 
As 'twer a wreath of roses, yet is heavier 
Than lead itselfe, stings more than Nettles. 
Two b& A'insmeu, act v, sc. I (IOI). 
The Nettle needs no introduction; we are all too well 
acquainted with it, yet it is not altogether a weed to be 
despised. We have two native species (Urtica urens and U. 
dioica) with sufficiently strong qualities, but we have a third 
(U. pilulifera) very curious in its manner of bearing its female 
flowers in clusters of compact little balls, which is far more 
virulent than either of our native species, and is said by 
Camden to have been introduced by the Romans to chafe 
their bodies when frozen by the cold of Britain. The story 
is probably quite apocryphal, but the plant is an alien, and 
only grows in a fexv places. 
Both the Latin and English names of the plant record its 
qualities. Urtica is from uro, to burn ; and Nettle is (ety- 
mologically) the same word as needle, and the plant is so 
named, not for its stinging qualities, but because at one 
 This a modern reading ; the correct reading is "metal." 
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There is no certain record by which we can deterinine 
when the Olive tree was first introduced into England. 
Miller gives 1648 as the earliest date he could discover, at 
which time it was grown in the Oxford Botanic Garden. 
Bnt I have no doubt it was cultivated long before that. 
Parkinson knew it as an English tree in 64o , for he says : 
" It flowereth in the beginning of sumlner in the warmer 
countries, but very late ,lth u; the fruite ripeneth in 
autulnne in Spain, &c., but seldome r,ith us" (" Herball," 
64o). Gerard had an Oleaster in his garden in i596, which 
Mr. Jackson considers to have been the Olea Europea, and 
with good reason, as in Iris account of the Olive in the 
" Herbal" he gives Oleaster as one of the synonyins of 
Olea sylvestris, the wild (live tree. Btt I think its intro- 
duction is of a still earlier date. In the Anglo-Saxon 
" I.eech lIook," of the tenth centnry, published tinder the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, I iliad this prescrip- 
tion: "Pound Lovage and Elder rind and Oleaster, that 
is, wild Olive tree, mix thein with some clear ale and give 
to drink" (.book i. c. 37, Cockayne's translation). As I 
have never heard that the bark of tile Olive tree was ina- 
ported, it is only reasonable to SUl)pose that the leeches of 
the day had access to the living tree. If this be so, the 
tree was probably imported by the Romans, which they are 
very likely to have done. But it seems very certain that it 
was in cnltivation in England in Shakespeare's tiine and he 
lnay have seen it growing. 
But in lnOSt of the eight passages in which he names the 
Olive, the reference to it is lnainly as the recognized embleln 
of peace; and it is in that aspect, and with thoughts of 
its touching Biblical associations that we must always think 
of the Olive. It is lhe special plant of honour in the 
Bible, by "whose fatness they honour God and man," 
linked with the rescue of the one family in the ark, and with 
the rescne of the whole family of man in the Mount of 
Olives. Every passage in which it is named in the Bible tells 
the uniforin tale of its usefulness, and the einblematical les- 
sons it was einployed to teach ; but I innst not dwell on them. 
Nor need I say how it was equally honoured by Greeks and 
Romans. As a plant which produced an abundant and 
necessary crop of fruit with little or no labour (brt,lt' 
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Testament, " I have prechid to you, if ye holden, if ye hav 
not bileved ideli" (x Cor. xv. 2). "Beynge plenteuous in 
werk of the Lord evermore, witynge that youre traveil is not 
idel in the Lord " (x Cor. xv. 58). 
]3ut beside these more common names, Dr. Prior mentions 
the following: " Herb Triuity, Three faces under a hood, 
Fancy, Flamy, * Kiss nae, Cull me or Cuddle me to you, 
Tickle my fancy, Kiss me ere I rise, Jump up and kiss me, 
Kiss me at the garden gate, Pink of nay John, and several 
more of the stone amatory character." 
Spenser gives the flower a place in his "Royal aray" for 
Elisa-- 
" Strowe me the grounde with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies, 
The pretie Pawnce, 
And the Chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre Flower Delice." 
And in another place he speaks of the " Paunces trina " 
_F.. Q., iii. x. Milton places it in Eve's couch-- 
"Flmvers were the couch, 
Pansies, and Violets, and Asphodel, 
And Hyacinth, earth's freshest, softest lap." 
He names it also as part of the wreath of Sabrina-- 
"Pansies, Pinks, and gaudy Daffadils ;" 
and as one of the flowers to strew the hearse of Lycidas 
"The \Vhite Pink and the Pansie streaked with jet, 
The glowing Violet." 

PARSLEY. 

t?iondello. I knew a wench married in an afternoon as she 
went to the garden for Parsley to stuff a rabbit. 
Tamizg of the Shz'w, act iv, sc. 4 (99). 

' " Flamy, because its colours are seen in the flame of ood."---tZlora 
"Domestica, 66. 
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Parsley is the abbreviated form of Apium petroselinum, 
and is a common name to many umbelliferous plants, but 
the garden Parsley is the one meant here. This well-known 
little plant has the curious botanic history that no one can 
tell what is its native country. In  548 Turner said, " Perseley 
groweth nowhere that I knowe, but only in gardens." x It 
is found in many countries, but is always considered an 
escape from cultivation. Probably the plant has been so 
altered by cultivation as to have lost all likeness to its 
original self. 
Our forefathers seem to have eaten the parsley root as well 
as the leaves-- 

Quinces and Peris ciryppe with Parcely rotes 
Right so bygyn your mele." 
NUSSELL'S 25'0/['e Of A)o'lure) 826. 

" Peres and Quynces in syrupe with Percely rotes." 
WrKX'r )E WOR)E'S 8oke Of Aq'rgmffe. 

PEACH 

() Prince t[enry. To take note how many pair of silk stock- 
ings thou hast, viz., these, and those that vere thy 
Peach-coloured ones ! 2ndHenry IU, act ii, sc. z (7)- 
(z) Pompey. Then there is here one Master Caper, at the suit 
of Master Threepile the mercer, for some four suits of 
Peach-coloured satin, which now peaches him a beggar. 
3Ieasurefor 3[easure, act iv, sc. 3 (to). 
The references here are only to the colour of the Peach 
blossom, yet the Peach tree was a well-known tree in Shake- 
speare's time, and the fruit was esteemed a great delicacy, 
and many different varieties were cultivated. Botanically 
the Peach is closely allied to the Almond, and still more 
closely to the Apricot and Nectarine ; indeed, many writers 
consider both the Apricot and Nectarine to be only varieties 
of the Peach. 
The native country of the Peach is now ascertained to be 
 " Names of Herbes," s.v. Apium. 
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rises behind a ridge of Pines, and those Pines are seen frolll 
a distance of a mile or two against his light, the whole form 
of the tree, trunk, branches and all, becomes one frost-work 
of intensely brilliant silver, which is relieved against the clear 
sky like a bunting fringe, for some distance on either side of 
the sun."--S&mcs f l'effcc, i. 240. 
The Pine is the established emblem of everything that is 
"high and lifted up," but always with a suggestion of dreari- 
ness and solitude. So it is used by Shakespeare and by 
Milton, who al,vays associated the Pine with mountains ; mad 
so it has always been used by the poets, even down to our 
own day. Thus Tennyson-- 

They came, they cut away nay tallest Pines-- 
lXly dark tall Pines, that plunaed the craggy ledge-- 
High o'er the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Fostered the callow eaglet ; from beneath 
\Vhose thick lnysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther's roar came lnuffled while I sat 
Down in the valley." Comjblaitl 

Sir Walter Scott similarly describes the tree in the pretty 
and well-known liues-- 

"Aloft the Ash and warrior Oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And higher yet the Pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrov sky." 

Yet the Pine which was best known to Shakespeare, and 
perhaps the only Pine he knew, was the Pinus sylvestris, or 
Scotch fir, and this, though flourishing on the highest hills 
where nothing else will flourish, certainly attains its fullest 
beaut), ill sheltered lowland districts. There are probably 
much finer Scotch firs in Devonshire than can be found in 
Scotland. This is the only indigenous Fir, though the Pinus 
pinaster clailns to be a native of Ireland, some cones having 
been supposed to be found in the bogs, but the claim is not 
generally allowed (there is no proof of the discovery of 
the cones) ; and yet it has become so completely naturalized 
on the coast of Dorsetshire, especially about Bournemouth, 
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that it has been admitted into the last edition of Sowerby's 
"English Botany." 
But though the Scotch Fir is a true native, and was 
probably much more abundant in England formerly than it 
is now, the tree has no genuine English name, and apparently 
never had. Pine comes directly and without change from 
the Latin, ]inus, as one of the chief products, pitch, comes 
directly from the Latin, pix. In the early vocabularies it is 
called " Pin-treow," and the cones are "Pin-nuttes." They 
were also called " Pine-apples," and the tree was called the 
Pine-Apple Tree.  This name was transferred to the rich 
West Indian fiuit  fi'om its similarity to a fir-cone, and so was 
lost to the fruit of the fir-tree, which had to borrow a new 
name from the Greek ; but it was still in use in Shakespeare's 
day 
"Sweete snelling Firre that fiankensence provokes, 
And Pine Apples from whence sweet juyce doth come." 

And Gerard describing the fruit of the Pine Tree, says : 
"This Apple is called in . . . Low Dutch, Pyn Appel, and 
in English, Pine-apple, clog, and cones." We also find 
"Fyre-tree," which is a true English word meaning the "fire- 
tree ;" but I believe that "' Fir" was originally confined to 
the timber, from its large use for torches, and was not till 
later )'ears applied to the living tree. 
The sweetness of the Pine seeds, joined to the difficulty 
of extracting them, and the length of time necessary for their 
ripening, did not escape the notice of the emblem-writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With them it was 
the favourite emblem of the happy results of persevering 
labour. Camerarius, a conteml)orary of Shakespeare and a 
great botanist, gives a pretty plate of a man holding a Fir- 
cone, with this moral : " Sic ad virtutem et honestatem et 
laudabiles actiones non nisi per labores ac varias difficultates 
perveniri potest, at postea sequuntur suavissimi fructus." 
He acknowledges his obligation for this moral to the pro- 
 For many examples see " Catholicon Anglicmn," s.v. Pyne-Tree, 
with note. 
- The West Indian Pine Apple is described by Gerard as "Ananas, 
the Pinea, or Pine Thistle." 
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13y thend of October go gather up Sloes 
Have thou in readines plentie of thoes, 
And keepe them in bed-straw, or still on the bow 
To stale both the flix of thyselfe and thy cow." 

As soon as the garden Plum was introduced, great atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to it, and the gardeners of 
Shakespeare's time could probably show as good Plums as 
we can now. " To write of Plums particularly," said 
Gerard, " would require a peculiar volume .... Every 
clymate hath his owne fruite, far different from that of other 
countries ; my selfe have threescore sorts in lny garden, and 
all strange and rare ; there be in other places many more 
common, and yet yearly commeth to our hands others not 
before knowne." 

I'OMEGRANATE. 

(I) Lafcu. Go to, sir, you were beaten in ItMy for picking 
a kernel out of a Pomegranate. 
.tll's If'till/tat l:',t,ls If'c/l, act ii, sc. 3 (275). 
(2) ttlicl. It was the nightingale and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearfuf hollow of thine ear ; 
iNightly she sings on yon Pomegranate tree. = 
Idoeo ,otdJtliel, act iii, sc. 5 ('z}. 
(3) trrattcis. Anon, anon, sir, Look dmvn into the Ponaegarnet, 
Ralph. sl t-[cz*y 1I; act ii, sc. 4 (4). 
There are few trees that surpass the Pomegranate in in- 
terest and beauty combined. " Whoever has seen the Pome- 
granate in a favourable soil and ciimate, whether as a single 
shrub or grouped many together, has seen one of the most 
beautiful of green trees ; its spiry shape and thick-tufted 
foliage of vigorous green, each growing shoot shaded into 
tenderer verdure and bordered with crimson and adorned 

 In illustration of Juliet's speech Mr. Knight very aptly quotes a 
similar remark from Russell's " llistory of Aleppo," adding that a 
" friend whose observations as a traveller are as accurate as his descrip- 
tions are graphic and forcible, informs us that througlmtt his journeys 
in the East he aaever heard such a choir of nightingales as in a row of 
Pomegranate trees that skirt the road from Smyrna t6 13ondiia." 
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into our minds is the Primrose. Both for its simple beauty 
and for its early arrival among us we give it the first place 
over 
"\Vhatsoever other flowre of worth 
And whatso other hearh of lovely hew, 
The joyous Spring out of the ground brings forth 
To cloath herself in colours fresh and new." 

It is a plant equally dear to children and their elders, so 
that I caunot believe that there is any one (except Peter 
Bell) to whom 
"A Primrose by the river's brim 
A yellov Primrose is to him-- 
And it is nothing more ;" 
rather I should believe that W. Browne's "Wayfaring 
Man " is a type of most English couutrymen in their simple 
admiration of the common flower-- 

As some wayfaring man passing a wood, 
\Vhose waving top hath long a sea-mark stood, 
Goes jogging on and in his mind nought hath, 
But how the Primrose finely strews the path, 
Or sweetest Violets lay down their heads 
At. some tree's roots or mossy feather beds." 
tTrilamda's tgaslorals, i, 5- 

It is the first flower, except perhaps the Daisy, of which a 
child learns the familiar name ; and yet it is a plant of un- 
failing interest to the botanical student, while its name is 
one of the greatest puzzles to the etymologist. The common 
and easy explanation of the name is that it means the first 
Rose of the year, but (like so many explanations that are 
derived only from the sound and modern appearance of a 
a name)this is not the true account. The full history of 
the name is too long to give here, but the short account is 
this--"The old name was Prime Rolles---or primerole. 
Primerole is an abbreviation of Ft., rimez,erole: It., r[ma- 
verola, diminutive ofrima r,era from flor di 2rima z,era, the 
first spriug flower, trimerole, as an outlandish unintelligible 
word, was soon familiarized into 2rimerolles, and this into 
rimrose."--DR. PRIOI. The name Primrose was not at 
first always applied to the flower, but was au old English 
word, used to show excellence 
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"A fairer nymph yet never saw mine eie, 
She is the pride and Primrose of the rest." 
'" Was not I [the Briar] planted of thine own hande 
"1"o bee the Primrose of all thy lande ; 
With flow'ring blossomes to furnish the prime 
And scarlet berries in sommer time ?" 

It was also a flower name, but not of our present Primrose, 
but of a very different plant, q'hus in a Nominalc of the 
fifteenth century we have "hoe ligustrum, a I'rimcrose;" and 
in a Pictorial Vocabulary of the same date we have " hoc 
ligustrum, A " a Prymrose;" and in the " Promptorium 
l'arvuiormn," "Prymerose, primula, calendula, ligustrum "- 
and this name for the Privet lasted with a slight alteration 
into Shakespeare's time. Turner in x538 says, "ligustrum 
arbor est non berba ut literatorf vulgus credit; nihil que 
minus est quam a Prymerose." In Tusser's "Husbandry" 
we have "set Privie or Prim " (September Abstract), and-- 

Now set ye may 
The Box and Bay 
Hawthorn and Prim 
For clothe's trim "--(ammy/lbstract). 

And so it is described by Gerard as the Privet or Prim Print 
(i.e., rimkrbdems), and even in the seventeenth century, 
Cole says of ligustrum, "'Ibis herbe is called Primrose." 
When the name was fixed to our present plant I cannot say, 
but certainly before Shakespeare's time, though probably not 
long before. It is rather remarkable that the flower, which 
we now so much admire, seems to have been very much 
overlooked by the writers before Shakespeare. In the very 
old vocabularies it does not at all appear by its present 
Latin name, Primula vulgaris, but that is perhaps not to be 
wondered at, as nearly all the old botanists applied that 
name to the Dais)'. But neither is it much noticed by any 
English name. I can only find it in two of the vocabularies. 
In an English Vocabulary of the fourteenth century is " Hmc 
pimpinella, A  primerolle," but it is very doubtful'if this can 
be our Primrose, as the Pimpernel of old writers was the 
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Burnet. Gower mentions it as the flower of the star Canis 
Minor-- 
" His stone and herbe as saith the scole 
Ben Achates and Primerole." 
Confi tm,llz. lib. sept. (3, I3o. Paulli). 
And in the treatise of Walter de Biblesworth (3th century) 
is- 
" Primerole et primeveyre (cousloppe) 
Sur tere aperunt en tems de veyre." 
I should think there is no doubt this is our Primrose. Then 
we have Chaucer's description of a fine lady- 
" Hit schos were laced on hir legges hyghe 
Sche was a Primerole, a piggesneyghe 
For any lord have liggyng in his bedde, 
Or yet for any gode yeman to wedde." 
The llilleres Tale. 

I have dwelt longer than usual on the name of this flower, 
because it gives us an excellent example of how much literary 
interest may be found even in the nalnes of our common 
English plants. 
But it is time to come from the name to the flower. The 
English Primrose is one of a large family of more than fifty 
species, represented in England by the Primrose, the Oxlip, 
the Cowslip, and the Bird's-eye Primrose of the North of 
England and Scotland. All the members of the family, 
whether British or exotic, are noted for the simple beauty of 
their flowers, but in this special character there is none that 
surpasses our own. " It is the very flower of delicacy and 
refinement; not that it shrinks from our notice, for few 
plants are more easily seen, coming as it does when there is 
a dearth of flowers, when the first birds are singing, and the 
first bees humming, and the earliest green putting forth in 
the March and April woods; and it is one of those plants 
which dislikes to be looking cheerless, but keeps up a 
smouldering fire of blossom from the very opening of the 
year, if the weather will l,ermit."--FoRBs ,VATSON. It is 
this character of cheerfulness that so nmch endears the 
flower to us; as it brightens up our hedgerows after the 
dulness of winter, the harbinger of many brighter perhaps, 
but not lnore acceptable, beauties to come, it is the very 
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emblem of cheerfulness. Yet it is very curious to note what 
entirely different ideas it suggested to our forefathers. To 
them the Primrose seems always to have brought associa- 
tions of sadness, or even worse than sadness, for the "Prim- 
rose paths" and "Primrose ways" of Nos. 6 and 7 are meant 
to be suggestive of pleasures, but sinful pleasures. 
Spenser associates it with death in some beautiful lines, in 
which a husband laments the loss of a young and beautiful 
wife- 
"Mine was the Primerose in the lowly shade ! 

Oh ! that so fitir a flower so soon should fade, 
And through untimely tempest fade away." 
D,hffdia, 232. 
In another place he speaks of it as "the Primrose trew"-- 
ralhaatia*t; but in an another place his only epithet for 
it is "green," which quite ignores its brightness-- 
" And P,'imroses greene 
Embellish the sweete Violet." 
S lcp hcrd's Cale,dar-- Aril. 
Shakespeare has no more pleasant epithets for our favourite 
flower than "pale," " faint," "that die unmarried;" and 
Milton follows in the same strain yet sadder. Once, indeed, 
he speaks of youth as "Brisk as the April buds in Primrose 
season" (" Comus "); but only in three passages does he 
speak of the l'rimrose itself, and in two of these he con- 
nects it with death- 
" Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies, 
And every flower that sad embroidery xvears.'--I.j,cfifis. 
" O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken Primrose fading timelesslie ; 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak wintmOs force that made thy blossoms drie." 
On tlze Deatlz of a Fab'lfatl. 
His third account is a little more joyous- 
" Nov the bright morning star, daye's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
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The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow Cowslip and the pale Primrose." 

And nearly all the poets of that time spoke in the same 
strain, with the exception of llen Jonson and the two 
Fletchers. Jonson spoke of it as "the glory of the spring" 
and as "the spring's own spouse." Giles Fletcher says-- 

Every bush lays deeply perfumed 
\Vith Violets ; the wood's late wintry head, 
Wide flaming Primroses set all on fire." 

And Phineas Fletcher-- 

The Primrose lighted new her flame displays, 
And frights the neighbour hedge with fiery rays. 
And here and there sweet l'rimrose scattered. 

Nature seem'd work'd bv Art, so lively true, 
A little heaven or earth in narrow space she drew." 
I can only refer very shortly to the botanical interest of 
the Primula, and that only to direct attention to Mr. I )arwin's 
paper in the "Journal of the Linn,'ean Society,"  862, in which 
he records his very curious and painstaking inquiries into 
the dimorphism of the Prinmla, a peculiarity in the Primula 
that gardeners had long recognized in their arrangement of 
Primroses as "pin-eyed" and " thrum-eyed." It is perhaps 
owing to this dimorphism that the family is able to show a 
very large number of natural hybrids. These have been 
carefully studied by Professor Kerner, of Innspruck, and it 
seems not unlikely that a further study will show that all the 
European so-called species are natural hybrids from a very 
few parents. 
Yet a few words on the Primrose as a garden plant. If 
the Primrose be taken from the hedges in November, and 
planted in beds thickly in the garden, they make a beautiful 
display of flowers and foliage from February till the beds 
are required for the summer flowers ; and there are few of 
our wild flowers that run into so many varieties in their wild 
state. In Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire I have seen the 
wild Primrose of nearly all shades of colour, from the purest 
white to an almost bright red, and these can all be brought 
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honour as the fruit especially sacred to Venus, who is often 
represented as holding a Quince in her right hand, the gift 
which she received from Paris. In other sculptures " the 
amorous deities pull Quinces ill gardens and play with them. 
For persons to send Quinces in prese,nts, to throw thcln at 
each other, to eat them together, were all tokens of love ; to 
dream of Quinces was a sign of successful love" (Rosennmller). 
The custom was handed down to lnedi,'eval tilnes. It was at 
a wedding feast that "they called for Dates and Quinces in 
the pastry ;" and Brand quotes a curious passage froln the 
"Praise of Musicke," x586 (" Romeo and Juliet" was pub- 
lished in i596)--" I come to lnarriages, wherein as our 
ancestors did fondly, and with a kind of doting, lnaintaine 
lnany rites and ceremonies, some whereof were either 
shadowes or abodements of a pleasant life to come, as the 
eating of a Quince Peare to be a preparative of sweet and 
delightful dayes between the lnarried persons." 
To understand this high repute in which the Quince was 
held, we must remember that the Quince of hot countries 
differs somewhat froln the English Quince. With us the 
fruit is of a fine, handsolne shape, and of a rich golden 
colour when fully ripe, and of a strong scent, which is very 
agreeable to malay, though too heavy and overpowering to 
others. But the rind is rough and woolly, and the flesh is 
harsh and unpalatable, and only fit to be eaten when cooked. 
In hotter countries the woolly rind is said to disappear, and 
the fruit can be eaten raw ; and this is the case not only in 
Eastern countries, but ,also in the parts of Tropical America 
to which the tree has been introduced froln Europe. 
In England the Quince is probably less grown now than 
it was in Shakesl3eare's time--yet it may well be grown as an 
ornamental shrub even by those who do not appreciate its 
fruit. It forms a thick bush, with lrge white flowers, 
followed in the autunm by its handsolne fruit, and requires 
no care. "They love shadowy, moist places ;" "It delighteth 
to grow on plaine and even ground and somewhat moist with- 
all." This was Lyte's and Gerard's experience, and I have 
never seen handsomer bushes or finer fruit than I once saw 
on some neglected bushes that skirted a horsepond on a farm 
in Kent ; the trees were evidently revelling in their state of 
moisture and neglect. The tree has a horticultural value as 
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great value. We read, however, of Radishes being put to 
strange uses. Lul)tOn, a writer of Shakespeare's day, says: 
" If you would kill snakes and adders strike them with a 
large Radish, and to handle adders and snakes without harm, 
wash your hands in the juice of Radishes and you may do 
without harm " (" Notable Things,"  586). 
We read also of great attempts being made to procure oil 
from the seed, but to no great effect. Hakluyt, in describing 
the sufficiency of the English soil to produce everything 
necessary in the manufacture of cloth, says : "So as there 
wanteth, if colours might be brought in and made naturall, 
but onely oile; the want whereof if any man could devise 
to supply at the full with anything that might become naturall 
in this realme, he, whatsoever he were that might bring it 
about, might deserve immortal fame in this our Common- 
wealth, and such a devise was offered to Parliament and 
refused, because they denied to allow him a certain liberty, 
some others having obtained the same before that practised 
to work that effect by Radish seed, which onely made a trial 
of small quantity, and that went no further to make that 
oile in plenty, and now he that offered this devise was a 
merchant, and is dead, and withal the devise is dead with 
him " (" Voiages," vol. ii.). 
The Radish is not a native of Britain, but was probably 
introduced by the Romans, and was well-known to the Anglo- 
Saxon gardener under its present name, but with a closer 
approach to the Latin, being called R,qedic, or Radiolle. ' 
A curious testimony to the former high reputation of the 
Radish survives in the " Annual Radish Feast at Levens 
Hall, a custom dating from time immemorial, and supposed 
by some to be a relic of feudal times, held on May  eth at 
Levens Hall, the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, aad adjoin- 
ing the high road about midway between Kendal and Miln- 
thorpe. Tradition hath it that the Radish feast arose out 
of a rivalry between the families of Levens Hall and Dallam 
Tower, as to which should entertain the Corporation with 
their friends and followers, and in which Levens Hall 
eventually carried the palm. The feast is provided on the 
bowling green in front of the Hall, where several long tables 

x " Catholicon Anglicum." 
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deierve the cheefest and most principall place alnong all 
flowers whatsoever, being not onely esteemed for his beautie, 
vertues, and his fraant and odoriferous smell, but also 
because it is the honore and ornament of our English 
Scepter."--GtClaR). Yet the kingdom of the Rose even 
then was not undisputed ; the Lily was always its rival (see 
LIL,z), for thus sang Walter de Biblesworth in the thirteenth 
century-- 

" En jo verger troveroums les flurs 
Des queus issunt les doux odours (swote smel) 
Les herbes ausi put medicine 
La flur de Rose, la flur de Liz (lille) 
Liz vaut per royne, Rose pur piz." 

But a little later the great Scotch poet I)unbar, who lived 
from 46o to 52o, that is, a century before Shakespeare, 
asserted the dignity of the Rose as even superior to the 
Thistle of Scotland. 

Nor hold none other flower in sic dainty 
As the fresh Rose of colour red and white ; 
For if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty, 
Considering that no flower is so perfite, 
So full of virtue, pleasaunce, and delight, 
So fidl of blissful angelic beauty, 
hnperial birth, honour, and dignity." 

Volumes have been written, and many more may still le 
written, on the delights of the Rose, but my present business 
is only with the Roses of Shakespeare. In many of the 
above passages the Rose is simply the emblem of all that is 
loveliest and brightest and most beautiful upon earth, yet 
always with the nnderlying sentiment that even the brightest 
has its dark side, as the Rose has its thorns; that the 
worthiest objects of our earthly love are at the very best but 
short-lived ; that the lnOSt beautiful has on it the doom of 
decay and death. These were the lessons which even the 
heathen writers learned from their favourite Roses, and 
which Christian writers of all ages loved to learn also, not 
from the heathen writers, but from the beautiful flowers 
themselves. "The Rose is a beautiful flower," said St. Basil, 
" but it always fills me with sorrow by relninding me of lny 
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sins, for which the earth was doolned to bear thorns." And 
it would be easy to fill a volume, and it would not be a 
cheerless volume, with beautiful and expressive passages from 
poets, preachers, and other authors, who have taken the Rose 
to point the moral of the fleeting nature of all earthly things. 
Herrick in four lines tells the whole-- 

"Gather" ye Roses while ye may 
Old time is still a-flying, 
And the same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying." 

But Shakespeare's notices of the Rose are not all emble- 
matical and allegorical, tte mentions these distinct sorts of 
Roses--the Red Rose, the White Rose, the Musk Rose, the 
Provenqial Rose, the l)amask Rose, the Variegated Rose, 
the Canker Rose, and the Sweet Briar. 
The Canker Rose is the wild l)o Rose, and the name is 
sometimes applied to the common Red Poppy. 
The Red Rose and the Provencal Rose (No. 3) are no 
doubt the same, and are what we now call R. centifolia, or 
the Cabbage Rose ; a Rose that has been supposed to be a 
native of the South of Europe, but 1 lr. Lindley preferred "to 
place its native country in Asia, because it has been found 
wild by Bieberstein with double flowers, on the eastern side 
of Mount Caucasus, whither it is not likely to have escaped 
from a garden." * We do not know when it was introduced 
into England, but it was familiar to Chaucer-- 

"The savour of the Roses swote 
Me smote right to the hertd rote, 
As I hadde alle embawmed be. 
Of Roses there were grete wone, 
So faire were never in Rone." 

i.e., in Provence, at the mouth of the Rhone. For beauty in 
shape and exquisite fragrance, I consider this Rose to be 
still unrivalled; but it is not a fashionable Rose, and 
 We have an old record of the existence of large double Roses in 
Asia by Herodotus, who tells us, that in a part of .Macedonia were the 
so-called gardens of lXlidas, in which grew native Roses, each one having 
sixty petals, and of a scent surpassing all others (" Ilist.," viii. 138 ). 
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these are old Roses, and very probably quite as old as the 
sixteenth century. There are two varieties: in one each 
petal is blotched with white and pink ; this is the R. versi- 
color of t'arkinson, and is a variety of R. Damascena; in the 
other most of the petals are white, but with a mixture of 
pink petals ; this is the Rosa mundi or Gloria mundi, and is 
a variety of R. Gallica. 
These, with the addition of the Eglantine or Sweet Brier 
(sce E6ialwrtlE), are the only Roses that Shakespeare 
directly names, and they were the chief sorts grown in his 
time, but not the only sorts ; and to what extent Roses were 
cultivated in Shakespeare's time we have a curious proof in 
the account of the grant of Ely Place, in Holborn, the pro- 
perty of the Bishops of Ely. "The tenant was Sir Chr'sto- 
pher Hatton (Queen Elizabeth's handsome Lord Chancellor) 
to whom the greater portion of the house was let in 1576 for 
the term of twenty-one )'ears. The rent was a Red Rose, 
ten loads of hay, and ten pounds per annum ; Bishop Cox, 
on whom this hard bargain was forced by the Queen, reserv- 
ing to himself and his successors the right of walking in the 
gardens, and gathering twenty bushels of Roses yearly." 
CUI',X'.X'aHaM. We have records also of the garden cultiva- 
tion of the Rose in London long before Shakespeare's time. 
" In the Earl of Lincoln's garden in Holborn in 24 Edw. I., 
the only flowers named are Roses, of which a quantity was 
sold, producing three shillings and twopence."--Hulsox 
TURNER. 
iXly space forbids me to enter more largely into any 
account of these old species, or to say much of the many 
very interesting points in the history of the Rose, but two or 
three points connected with Shakespeare's Roses must not 
be passed over. First, its name. He says through Juliet 
(No. 36) that the Rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. But the whole world is against him. Rose was its 
old Iatin name corrupted from its older Greek name, and 
the same name, with slight and easily-traced differences, has 
clung to it in almost all European countries. 
Shakespeare also mentions its uses in Rose-water and 
Rose-cakes, and it was only natural to suppose that a flower 
so beautiful and so sweet was meant by Nature to be of great 
use to man. Accordingly we find that wonderful virtues 
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time unto a very great height, with a great and woody stem 
of that compasse that, being cloven out into boards, it hath 
served to make lutes or such like instruments, and here with 
us carpenters' rules and to divers others purposes." It was 
the favourite evergreen vherever the occasion required an 
elnl)lem of constancy and perpetual remenabrance, such 
especially as weddings and funerals, at both of which it was 
largely used; and so says Herrick of "The Roselnarie 
zanch " 
" (;row for two ends, it matters not at all, 
Be't for my bridall or nay buriall." 
Its use at fimerals was very widespread, for Laurembergius 
records a pretty custom in use in his day, 63, at Frankfort: 
"Is mos apud nos retinetur, dum cupresso lmmile, vel 
tore marino, uon solmn coronamus funera jamjam ducenda, 
sed et iis appendinms ex iisdem herbis litteras collectas, 
significatrices nominis ejus qnm defuncta est. Nam in 
1)uellarmn funeribus hmc fere fieri solent " (" Horticulturm," 
cap. vj.). 
Its use at weddings is pleasantly told in the old ballad of 
"The Bride's Good-morrow " 

The house is drest and garnisht for your sake 
With flowers gallant and green ; 
A solemn feast your comely cooks do ready make, 
Where all your fi'iends will be seen : 
Young men and maids do ready stand 
With sveet Rosemary in their hand-- 
A perfect token of your virgin's life. 
To wait upon you they intend 
Unto the church to make an end : 
And God make thee a joyfull wedded wife." 
Roa'burhe allads, vol. i. 

It probably is one of the most lasting of evergreens after 
being gathered, though we can scarcely credit the statement 
recorded by Phillips that " it is the custom in France to put 
a branch of Rosemary in the hands of the dead when in the 
coffin, and we are told by Vahnout Bomare, in his 'Histoire 
Naturelle,' that when the coffins have been opened after 
several years, the plaut has been found to have vegetated so 
much that the leaves have covered the corpse." These were 
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the general and popular uses of the Rosemary, but it was of 
high repute as a medicine, and still holds a place, though 
not so high as formerly, in the "Pharmacopceia." " Rose- 
mary," says Parkinson, "is almost of as great use as ]3ayes, 
both for inward and outward remedies, and as well for civill 
as physicall purposes--inwardly for the head and heart, out- 
wardly for the sinews and joynts ; for civile uses, as all do 
know, at weddings, funerals, &c., to bestow among friends ; 
and the physicall are so many that you might as well be 
tyred in the reading as I in the writing, if I should set down 
all that might be said of it." 
With this high character we may well leave this good, old- 
fashioned plant, merely noting that the name is popularly 
but erroneously supposed to mean the Rose of Mary. It 
has no connection with either Rose or Mary, but is the Ros 
marinus, or Ros Marls (as in Ovid- 
" Ros maris, et laurus, nigraque myrtus olent ;" 
De Arle Aman., iii, 39o), 
the plant that delights in the sea-spray; and so the old 
spelling was Rosmarin. Gower says of the Star Alpheta-- 
" His herbe proper is Rosmarine ;" 
Co Aman., lib. sept. 
a spelling which Shenstone adopted- 
"And here trim Rosmarin that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer." 
It vas also sometimes called Guardrobe, being "put into 
chests and presses among clothes, to preserve them from 
mothes and other verlnine." 

RUE. 

(I) Perdita. For you there's Rosemary and Rue. 
IlYntes Tale, act iv, sc. 4 (74). (See ROSEnRV, No. I.) 
(2) Gardcne: Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place 
I'll set a bank of Rue, sour Herb of Grace : 
Rte, even for ruth, here shortly shall beseen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping q..u.een. 
Richard II, act m, sc. 4 (IO4). 
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pretie and curious and artificiall conceits, which at such times 
many do take the paines to make and hang up in their 
houses, as tokens of good will to the new married Bride ; 
and after the solemnities ended, to bestow abroad for ride- 
gifts or presents." It was this " white substance or pith" 
tom which the Rush candle (No.  ) was and still is made : 
a candle which in early days was probably the universal 
candle, which, till within a few years, was the night candle 
of every sick chamber, in which most of us can recollect it as 
a most ghastly object as it used to stand, " stationed in a 
basin on the floor, where it glimmered away like a gigantic 
lighthouse in a particularly small piece of water" (Pick- 
wick), till expelled by the night-lights, and which is still 
made by Welsh labourers, and, I suppose, in Shakespeare's 
time was the only candle used by the poor. 
" If your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a Rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of streaming light."Comus. 
But the chief use of Rushes in those days was to strew 
the floors of houses and churches (Nos. 4, 7, , 2, and 
4)- This custom seems to have been universal in all 
houses of any pretence. "William the son of William of 
&lesbury holds three roods of land of the Lord the King in 
&lesbury in Com. Buck by the service of finding straw for 
the bed of the Lord the King, and to strew his chamber, 
and also of finding for the King when he comes to Ales- 
bury straw for his bed, and besides this Grass or Rushes 
to make his chamber pleasant."BLUT'S wures. The 
custom went on even to our own day in Norwich Cathedral, 
and the "picturesque custom still lingers in the West of 
strewing the floors of the churches on Whit Sunday with 
Rushes freshly pulled from the meadows. This custom 
attains its highest perfection in the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe at Bristol. On ' Rush Sunday' the floor is strewn 
with Rushes. &ll the merchants throw open their con- 
servatories for the vicar to take his choice of their flowers, 
and the pulpit, the lectern, the choir, and the communion 
rails and table present a scene of great beauty."The 
Gardens, May, 1877. 
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than Wheat, yet to rusticke bodies that can well digest it, it 
yields good nourishment." But "recent investigations by 
Professor Wanklyn and Mr. Cooper appear to give the first 
place to Rye as the most nutritious of all our cereals. Rye 
contains more gluten, and is pronounced by them one-third 
richer than Wheat. Rye, moreover, is capable of thriving 
in ahnost any soil."--Gardeer's C/rouidG 18 7 7. 

SAFFRON. 

(I) Ceres. Who (Le., Iris), xvith thy Saffron wings upon my 
flowers, 
Diffusest honeydrops, refi'eshing showers. 
'etbest, act iv, sc. ! (78). 
(2) Anlilltohts qf Ehesus. 
Did this companion with the Saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to day 
Comedy of Errors, act iv, sc. 4 (64). 
(3) Clov,z. I must have Saffron to colour the \Varden pies. 
I I "i,le',s Ta/e, act iv, sc. 3 (48). 
(4) Lafcu. No, no, no, your son was misled with a snipt- 
taffeta fellow there, whose villanous Saffron would 
have made all the unbaked and doughy youth of 
a nation in his colour. 
All's lf'cll that E'm/s llrell, act iv, sc. 5 ()- 
Saffron (from its Arabic name, al zahafara,t) was not, in 
Shakespeare's time, limited to the drug or to the Saffron- 
bearing Crocus (C. salt),us), but it was the general name for 
all the Croci, and was even extended to the Colchicums, 
which were called Meadow Saffrons. ' We have no Crocus 
really a native of Britain, but a few species (C. vernus, 
C. nudiflorus, C. aureus, and C. biflorus) have been so 
naturalized in certain parts as to be admitted, though very 
doubtfully, into the British flora; but the Saffron Crocus 
can in no way be considered a native, and the history of its 
introduction into England is very obscure. It is mentioned 
 Fuller says of the crocodile--" He hath his name of 
or the Saffron-fearer, knowing himself to be all poison, and it all anti- 
dote."--ll'orthies oftz'nRlan,t, i, 336, ed. 8t. 
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this reahne with venture of his life, for if he had bene taken, 
by the law of the countrey from whence it came, he had died 
for the fact."--Euglish Vaiages, 4-'c., vol. ii. From this ac- 
count it seems clear that even in Hakluyt's time Saffron had 
been so long introduced that the history of its introduction 
was lost ; and I think it very probable that, as was suggested 
by Coles in his " Adam in Eden" (I657), we are indebted 
to the Roman for this, as for so many of our useful plants. 
But it is not a Ro'man or Italian plant. Spenser wrote of 
it as- 
" Saffron sought for in Cilician soyle--"' 

and Browne 

"Saffron confected in Cilicia"--/;rit. Past., i, 2 ; 
which information they derived from Pliny. It is supposed 
to be a native of Asia Minor, but so altered by long cultiva- 
tion that it never produces seed either in England or in 
other parts of Europe.  This fact led M. Cbappellier, of 
Paris, who has for many )'ears studied the history of the 
plant, to the belief that it was a hybrid; but finding that 
when fertilized with the pollen of a Crocus found wild in 
Greece, and known as C. sativus var. Graecus (Otpkanidis), 
it produces seed abundantly, be concludes that it is a variety 
of that species, which it very nmch resembles, but altered 
and rendered sterile by cultivation. It is not now much 
cultivated in England, but we have abundant authority 
fiom Tusser, Gerard, Parkinson, Camden, and many other 
writers, that it was largely cultivated before and after Shake- 
speare's time, and that the quality of the English Saffron 
' "Cilician," or "Corycean," were the established classical epithets 
to use when speakiug of the Saffron. Cowley quotes- 
" Corycii pressura Croci "--LucA ; 
" Ultima Corycio qum cadit aura Croco "--I-ARTIAL ; 
and adds the note--" Omnes Poetm hoe quasi solenni quodam Epitheto 
utuntur. Corycus nomen nrbis et montis in Cilicia, ubi laudatissimus 
Crocus nascebatur."--tlatarum, lib. i, 49- 
 " Saffron is . . . a native of Cashmere .... and the . . . Saffron 
Crocus and the Hemp plant have followed their (the Aryans) migrations 
togetlaer throughout the temperate zone of the globe." ]IRD'WOOD, 
an,lbook to the In,h'az Cozrt, p. 23. 



Med. Doc., &c., &c. Jenm. t67t." After this we may con- 
tent ourselves with Gerard's summary of its virtues : "The 
moderate use of it is good for the head, and maketh sences 
more quicke and lively, shaketh off heavy and drowsie sleep 
and maketh a man mery." For its use in confections this 
will suffice fi-om the "Apparatus Plantarum " of Laurem- 
bergius, x63z: " In re familiari vix ullus est telluris 
habitatus angulus ubi non sit Croci quotodiana usurpatio, 
aspersi vel incocti cibis." And as to its uses as a dye, its 
penetrating powers were proverbial, of which Luther's Ser- 
mons will supply an instance: " .ks the Saffron bag that 
hath bene ful of Saffron, or hath had Saffron in it, doth ever 
after savour and smel of the swete Saffron that it contayneth ; 
so our blessed Ladye which conceived and bare Christe in 
her wombe, dyd ever after resemble the maners and vertues 
of that precious babe which she bare" (" Fourth Sermon," 
548). One of the uses to which Saffron was applied in the 
Middle Ages was for the manufacture of the beautiful gold 
colour used in the illumination of missals, &c., where the 
actual gold was not used. This is the recipe from the work 
of Theophilus in the eleventh century : " If ye wish to deco- 
rate your work in some manner take tin pure and finely 
scraped ; melt it and wash it like gold, and apply it with the 
same glue upon letters or other places which you wish to 
ornament with gold or silver ; and when you have polished 
it with a tooth, take Saffron with which silk is colored, 
moistening it with clear of egg without water, and when it 
has stood a night, on the following day cover with a pencil 
the places which you wish to gild, the rest holding the place 
of silver" (Book i, c. 3, Hendrie's translation). 
Though the chief fame of the Saffron Crocus is as a field 
plant, yet it is also a very handsome flower ; but it is a most 
capricious one, which may account for the area of cultiva- 
tion being so limited. In some places it entirely refuses to 
flower, as it does in nay own garden, where I have culti- 
vated it for many years but never saw a flower, while in a 
neighbonr's garden, under apparently.the very same con- 
ditions of soil and climate, it flowers every autumn. But 
if we cannot succeed with the Saffron Crocus, there are 
many other Croci which were known in the time of Shake- 
speare, and grown not "for any other use than in regard of 
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their beautiful flowers of several varieties, as they have been 
carefully sought out and preserved by divers to-furnish a 
garden of dainty curiosity." Gerard had in his garden only 
six species; Parkinson hhd or described thirty-one different 
sorts, and after his time new kinds were not so much sought 
after till Dean Herbert collected and studied them. His 
monograph of the Crocus, in I847, contained the account 
of forty-one species, besides many varieties. The latest 
arrangement of the family by Mr. George Maw, of Broseley, 
contmns sixty-eight species, besides varieties ; of these all 
are not yet in cnltivation, but every year sees some fresh 
addition to the number, chiefly by, the unwearied exertions 
in finding them in their native habitats, and the liberal dis- 
tribution of them when found, of Mr. Maw, to whom all 
the lovers of the Crocus are deeply indebted. And the 
Croci are so beautiful that we cannot have too many of 
them; they are, for the most part, perfectly hardy, though 
some few require a little protection in winter; they are of 
an infinite variety of colour, and some flower in the spring 
and some in the autumn. Most of us call the Crocus a 
spring flower, yet there are more autumnal than vernal 
species, but it is as a spring flower that we most value it. 
The common yellow Crocus is ahnost as much "the first- 
born of the year's delight " as the Snowdrop. No one can 
tell its native country, but it has been the brightest orna- 
ment of our gardens, not only in spring, but even in winter, 
for many years. It was probably first introduced during 
Shakespeare's life. " It hath floures," says Gerard, " of a 
most perfect shining yellow colour, seeming afar off to be a 
hot glowing coal of fire. That pleasant plant was sent unto 
me from Robinus, of Paris, that painful and most curious 
searcher of simples." From that beginning perhaps it has 
found its way into every garden, for it increases rapidly, is 
very hardy, and its brightness commends it to all. It is the 
" most gladsome of the early flowers. None gives more 
glow.ring welcome to the season, or strikes on our first glance 
with a ray of keener pleasure, when, with some bright morn- 
ing's warmth, the solitary golden fringes have kindled into 
knots of thick-clustered yellow bloom on the borders of the 
cottage garden. At a distance the eye is caught by that 
glowing patch, its warm heart open to the sun, and dear to 
I9 
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the honey-gathering bees which hum around the chalices." 
--FORBES VATSON. 
With this pretty picture I may well close the account of 
the Crocus, but uot because the subject is exhausted, for it 
is very tempting to go much firther, and to speak of the 
beauties of the many species, and of the endless forms aud 
colours of the grand Dutch varieties ; and whatever admira- 
tion may be expressed for the common yellow Dutch Crocus, 
the same I would also give to ahnost every member of this 
lovely and cheerful family. 

SAMPItIRE. 
E@r. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers Samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
A)),ff Lear, act iv, sc. 6 04)- 
Being found only on rocks, the Samphire was naturally 
associated with St. Peter, aud so it was called in Italian 
Herba di San Pietro, in English Sampire and Rock Sam- 
pier --in other words, Samphire is simply a corruption of 
Saint Peter. The plant grows round all the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, wherever there are suitable rocks on 
which it can grow, and on all the coasts of Europe, except 
the northern coasts ; and it is a plant very easily recognized, 
if not by its pale-green, fleshy leaves, yet certainly by its 
taste, or its "smell delightful and pleasant." The leaves 
form the pickle, " the pleasantest sauce, most familiar, and 
best agreeing with man's body," but now much out of 
fashion. In Shakespeare's time the gathering of Samphire 
was a regular trade, and Steevens quotes from Smith's 
" History of Waterford" to show the danger attending the 
trade : "It is terrible to see how people gather it, hanging by 
a rope several fathoms from the top of the impending rocks, 
as it were in the air." In our own time the quantity required 
could be easily got without nmch danger, for it grows in 
places perfectly accessible in sufficient quantity for the 
present requirements, for in some parts it grows away from 
the cliffs, so that "the fields about Porth Gwylan, in Car- 
 Dr. Prior. 
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called Speargrass, and stamp it and lay a little thereof upon 
the grief." The plant is not mentioned by Lyte, Gerard, 
Parkinson, or the other old herbalists, and so it is somewhat 
of a puzzle. Steevens quotes from an old play, " Victories 
of Henry the Fifth ": " Every day I went into the field, I 
would take a straw and thrust it into my nose, and make my 
nose bleed;" but a straw was never called Speargrass. As- 
paragus was called Speerage, and the young shoots might 
have been used for the lmrpose, but I have never heard of 
such a use; Ranunculus flammula was called Spearvort, 
from its lanceolate leaves, and so (according to Cockayne) 
was Carex acuta., still called Spiesgrass in German. Mr. 
Beisly suggests the Yarrow or Millfoil ; and we know from 
several authorities (Lyte, Hollybush, Gerard, Phillip, Cole, 
Skinner, and l.indley) that the Yarrow was called Nose- 
bleed; but there seems no reason to suppose that it was 
ever called Speargrass, or could have been called a Grass at 
all, though the term (;rass was often used in the most 
general way. Dr. Prior suggests the Common Reed, which 
s probable. I have been rather inclined to suppose it to 
be one of the Horse-tails (Equiseta). * They are very sharp 
and spearlike, and their rough surfaces would soon draw 
blood ; and as a decoction of Horse-tail was a remedy for 
stopping bleeding of the nose, I have thought it very prob- 
able that such a supposed virtue could only have arisen 
when remedies were sought for on the principle of "similia 
similibus curantur ;" so that a plant, which in one form 
produced nose-bleeding, would, when otherwise adminis- 
tered, be the natural remedy. But I now think that all 
these suggested plants must give way in favour of the com- 
mon Couch-grass (Triticum reverts). In the eastern counties, 
this is still called Speargrass; and the sharp underground 
stolons might easily draw blood, when the nose is tickled 
with them. The old emigrants from the eastern counties 
took the name with them to America, but applied it to a Poa 
(Webster's " Dictionary," s.v. Speargrass). 
 " Hippurus Anglice dicitur sharynge gyrs."--Tux's Libellus, 
I538. 
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carpels of all their juice in order to become gorged and 
bloated at their expense ; in the other case, the carpels act in 
the same selfish manner upon the receptacles."--LrLEV, 
fadies' olcty. 
Shakespeare's mention of the Strawberry and the Nettle 
(No. 2) deserves a passing note. It was the common opinion 
in his day that plants were affected by the neighbourhood of 
other plants to such an extent that they imbibed each other's 
virtues and faults. Thus sweet flowers were planted near 
fruit trees, with the idea of improving the tlavour of the 
fruit, and evil-smelling trees, like the Elder, were carefully 
cleared away from fruit trees, lest they should be tainted. 
But the Strawberry was supposed to be an exception to the 
rule, and was supposed to thrive in the midst of "evil 
communications" without being corrupted. }'reachers and 
emblem-writers naturally seized upon this: " In tilling our 
gardens we cannot but admire the fresh innocenc4 and purity 
of the Strawberry, because although it creeps along the 
ground, and is continually crushed by serpents, lizards, and 
other venomous reptiles, yet it does not imbibe the slightest 
impressi,,n of poison, or the smallest malignant quality, a 
true sign that it has no affinity with poison. And so it is 
with hum,m virtues," &c. " In conversation take everything 
peacefully, no matter what is said or done. "In this manner 
you may remain innocent anaidst the hissing of serpents, and, 
as a little Strawberry, you will not suffer contamination from 
slimy things creeping near you."--Sa'. FRarcs D S_LES. 
I need only add that the Strawberry need not be confined 
to the kitchen garden, as there are some varieties which 
make very good carpet plants, such as the variegated Straw- 
berry, which, however, is very capricious in its variegation ; 
the double Strawberry, which bears pretty white button-like 
flowers ; and the Fragaria lucida from California, which has 
very bright shining leaves, and was, when first introduced, 
supposed to be useful in crossing with other species; but I 
have not heard that this has been successfully effected. 
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it was taken first to Madeira and the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and, very soon after the discovery of America, to the West 
Indies. There it soon grew rapidly, and increased enor- 
mously, and became a chief article of commerce, so that 
though we now ahnost look upon it as entirely a New World 
plant, it is in fact but a stranger there, that has found a 
most congenial home. 
In 468 the price of Sugar was sixpence a pound, equal to 
six shillings of our money, ' but in Shakespeare's time it nmst 
have been very common,  or it could not so largely have 
worked its way into the common English language and pro- 
verbial expressions; and it nmst also have been very cheap, 
or it could not so entirely have superseded the use of honey, 
which in earlier times was the only sweetening material. 
Shakespeare may have seen the living plant, for it was 
grown as a curiosity in his day, though Gerard could not 
succeed with it : " Myself did plant some shootes thereof in 
nay garden, and some in Flanders did the like, but the 
coldness of our clymate made an end of myne, and I think 
the Flemmings will have the like profit of their labour." 
But he bears testimony to the large use of Sugar in his day; 
"of the juice of the reede is made the most pleasant and 
profitable sweet called Sugar, whereof is made infinite confec- 
tions, sirupes, and such like, as also preserving and conserving 
of sundrie fruits, herbes and flowers, as roses, violets, rosemary 
flowers and such like." 

SWEET MARJORAM, see 

SYCAMORE. 

() Desdemona (singing). 
The poor soul sat sighing by a Sycamore tree. 
Othello, act ix', sc. 3 (4x). 
* " Babee's Book," xxx. 
 It is mentioned by Chaucer 
"Gyngerbred that was so 'n. 
And licorys and eek comyn 
With Sugre that is trye. " Tale of Sir ThoIas. 
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(z) lenelolio. Underneath the grove of Sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city's side, 
So early walking did I see your son. 
l?ollzeo amt 7uliel, act i, sc.  (3o). 
(3) o9,ct. Under the cool shade of a Sycamore 
I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour. 
LoT,e's LabouPs Losl, act v, sc.  (89). 
In its botanical relationship, the Sycamore is closely allied 
to the Maple. and was often called the Great Maple, and is 
still so called in Scotland. It is not indigenous in Great 
Britain, but it has long been naturalized among us, and has 
taken so kindly to our soil and climate that it is one of our 
commonest trees. It is one of the best of forest trees for 
resisting wind ; it "scorns to be biassed in its mode of growth 
even by the prevailing wind, but shooting its branches with 
equal boldness in every direction, shovs no weatherside to 
the storm, and may be broken, but never can be bended."-- 
O,'d [ortah'O', c. i. 
The history of the name is curious. The Sycomore, or 
Zicamine tree of the Bible and of Theophrastns and Diosco- 
rides, is the Fig-mulberry, a large handsome tree indigenous 
in Africa and Syria, and largely planted, partly for the sake 
of its fruit, and especially for the delicious shade it gives. 
With this tree the early English writers were not acquainted, 
but they found the name in the Bible, and applied it to any 
shade-giving tree. Thug in _,lfric's Vocabulary in the tenth 
century it is given to the Aspen--" Sicomorus vel celsa 
,'eps." Chaucer gives the name to some hedge shrub, but 
he probably used it for any thick shrub, without any very 
special distinction-- 
"The hedge also that yedde in compas 
And closed in all the greene herbere 
With Sicamour was set and Eglateere, 
Wrethen in fere so well and cunningly 
That every branch aud leafe grew by measure 
Plaine as a bord, of an height by and by." 
The t7 lower azd lhe Leaf. 
Our Sycamore would be very ill suited to make the sides 
and roof of an arbour, but before the time of Shakespeare it 
seems certain that the name was attached to our present 
tree, and "it is so called by Gerard and Parkinson. 
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The Sycamore is chiefly planted for its rapid growth rather 
than for its beauty. It becomes a handsome tree when fillly 
,,r-x-x n, but as a young tree it is stiff" and heavy, and at all 
times it is so infested with honeydew as to make it unfit for 
planting on lawns or near paths. It grows well in the north, 
where other trees will not well flourish, and " we frequently 
meet with the tree apart in the fields, or unawares in remote- 
localities amidst the I.ammerlnuirs and the Cheviots, where 
it is the surviving witness of the former existence of a hamlet 
there. Hence to the botanical rambler it has a more lnelan- 
choly character than the Yew. It throws him back on past 
days, when he who planted the tree was the owner of the 
land and of the Hall, and whose name and race are for- 
gotten even by tradition ..... \nd there is reasonable 
pride in the ancestry when a grove of old gentlemanly Syca- 
mores still shadows the Hall."--Joxsrox. But these old 
Sycamores were not planted only for beauty: they were 
sometimes planted for a very unpleasant use. "They were 
used by the most powerful barons in the West of Scotland 
for hanging their enemies and refractory vassals on, and for 
this reason were called dam or grief trees. Of these there 
are three yet standing, the most memorable being one near 
the fine old castle of Cassilis, one of the seats of the Mar- 
quis of Ailsa, on the banks of the River Doon. It as used 
by the family of Kennedy, who were the most powerfill 
barons of the West of Scotland., for the purpose above men- 
tioued."--JoHxs. 
The wood of the Sycamore is useful for turning and a few 
other purposes, but is not very durable. The sap, as in all 
the Maples, is filll of sugar, and the pollen is very curious ;. 
"it appears globular in the microscope, but if it be touched 
with anything moist, the globules burst open with four valves,. 
and then they appear in the form of a cross."--MILLER. 

THISTLE (see also HOLY THISTLE). 

(I) tTu*guml3". And nothing teems 
But hateful Docks, rough Thistles, Kecksies, Burs. 
Hclr 9" I , act v, sc. 2 (5I). 
20 
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(7) Carlisle. The xvoe's to come ; the children vet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to thegn as Thorn. 
Richard lI, act iv, sc. x (322). 
(8) ICin Henry. The care you have of us, 
To mow down Thorns that would annoy our 
foot, 
Is worthy praise. 
2nd I-[enry UI, act iii, sc. I (66). 
(9) Glouces&'r. And I--like one lost in a Thorny wood, 
That rends the Thorns and is rent with the 
Thorns, 
Seeking a way, and straying from the way. 
3rdHcmy UI, act iii, sc. 2 (I74). 
(to)IC.Edward. Brave followers, yonder stands the Thorny 
wood. Ibid., act v, sc. 4 (67). 
(x I)/'. Edward.\Vhat  can so young a Thorn begin to prick. 
Ibid., act v, sc. 4 (3)- 
(2) Romeo. Is love a tender thing ? It is too rough, 
Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like 
Thorn. Romeo and uliet, act i, sc. 4 (2). 
(3) Boull. A Thornier piece of ground. 
Pericles, act iv, sc. 6 (I53). 
(I4) Leontes. Which being spotted 
Is goads, Thorns, Nettles, tails of wasps. 
IVi, tters Tale, act i, sc. 2 (328). 
( 5) Florizel. But O, the Thorns we stand upon ! 
Ibid., act iv, sc. 4 (596) . 
(I6) Oibkclia. Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Shew me the steep and Thorny path to Heaven. 
Hamlet, act i, sc. 3 (47)- 
(I7) Gkost. Leave her to Heaven, 
And to those Thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Ibid., act i, sc. 5 (86). 
(I8) tTaslard. I am amazed, methinks, and lose my way 
Among the Thorns and dangers of this world. 
A-Dt, ok,z, act iv, sc. 3 (40). 
See also ROSE, Nos. 7, I8, 22, 3 o, the scene in the Temple 
gardens ; and BRIER, No. I I. 

Thorns and Thistles are the typical emblems of desolation 
and trouble, and so Shakespeare uses them; and had he 
spoken of Thorns in this sense only, I should have been 
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chief or gutte de Larmes. This is a wholesome root, and 
yieldeth great relief to the poor, and prospereth best in a 
hot sandy ground, and lnay signifie a person of good dis- 
position, whose vertuous demeanour flourisheth most pros- 
perously, even in that soil, where the searching heat of envy 
most aboundeth. "Fhis differeth llluch ill nature from that 
whereof it is said, 'And that there should not be among 
you any root that bringeth forth gall and wormwood.' "-- 
GWlLLI.I'S ]'raldo', sec. iii. c.  . 

VETCHES. 

Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas, 
Of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Vetches, Oats, and Pease. 
Tempest', act iv, sc.  (6o). 

The cultivated Vetch (Ficia sati,,a) is probably not a 
British plant, and it is not very certain to what country it 
rightly belongs ; but it was very probably introduced into 
England by the Romans as an excellent and easily-grown 
fodder-plant. There are several Vetches that are true British 
plants, and they are among the most beautiful ornaments of 
our lanes and hedges. Two especially deserve to take a place 
in the garden for their beauty ; but they require watching, or 
they will scramble into parts where their presence is not 
desirable ; these are V. cracca and V. sylvatica. V. cracca has 
a very bright pure blue flower, and may be allowed to scramble 
over low bushes : V. sylvatica is a tall climber, and may be 
seen in copses and high hedges climbing to the tops of the 
Hazels and other tall bushes. It is one of the most graceful 
of our British plants, and perhaps quite the most graceful of 
our climbers; it bears an abundance of flowers, which are 
lmre white streaked and spotted with pale blue ; it is not a 
very comlnon plant, but I have often seen it in Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire, and wherever it is found it is gene- 
rally in abundance. 
The other name for the Vetch is Tares, which is, no doubt, 
an old English word that has never been satisfactorily 
explained. The word has an interest from its biblical 
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at Wecet, with the Vine-dressers."--TURNER'S An,,lo-Saxons. 
"' Domesday Book' contained thirty-eight entries of valuable 
Vineyards ; one in Essex consisted of six acres, and yielded 
twenty hogsheads of wine in a good )'ear. There was another 
of the same extent at Ware."---H. EVERSHED, ill Gardener5 
Chroniclc. So in tile Norman times, "Giraldus Cambrensis, 
speaking of the Castle of Manorbeer (his birthplace), near 
Pembroke, said that it had under its walls, besides a fish- 
pond, a beautififl garden, enclosed on one side by a Vineyard 
and on the other by a wood, remarkable for the projection 
of its rocks and the height of its Hazel trees. In the twelfth 
century Vineyards were not uncommon in England."-- 
WRmT. Neckam, writing in that century, refers to the 
usefulness of tile Vine when trained against the wall-front : 
" Pampinus latitudine suit excilfit teris insultus, cure res ita 
desidcrat, et fenestra clementiam caloris solaris admittat."-- 
HUDSON TURNER. 
In the time of Shakespeare I suppose that most of the 
Vines in England were grown in Vineyards of more or less 
extent, trained to poles. These formed the "pole-clipt 
Vineyards" of No. , and are thus described by Gerard: 
" The Vine is held up with poles and frames of wood, and 
by that means it spreadeth al about and climbeth aloft ; it 
joyneth itselfe unto trees, or whatsoever standeth next unto 
it "--in other words, the Vine was then chiefly grown as a 
standard in the open ground. 
There are nq, mberless notices in the records and chronicles 
of extensive vineyards in England, which it is needless to 
quote ; but it is worth noticing that the memory of these 
Vineyards remains not only in the chronicles and in the 
treatises which teach of Vine-culture, but also in the names 
of streets, &c., which are occasionally met with. There is 
"Vineyard Holm," in the Hampshire ]lowns, and many 
other places in Hampshire; the "Vineyard Hills," at 
(;odalming ; the "Vines," at Rochester and Sevenoaks; 
the " Vineyards," at Bath and Ludlow ; the "Vine Fields," 
near the Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds;  the " Vineyard 
 At Stonehouse "there are two arpens of Vineyard."--Domesday 
taole, quoted by Rudder. Also " the Vineyard " was the residence of 
the Abbots of Gloucester. It was at St. Mary de Lode near Gloucester, 
and " the Vineyard and Park were given to the ]3ishopric of Gloucester 
at its foundation and again confirmed 6th Edward VI."--RI01)I)ER. 
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Walk" in Clerkenwell ; and "near Basigstoke the ' Vine' 
or 'Vine House,' in a richly wooded spot, wh-ere, as is 
said, the Romans grew the first Vine in Britain, the memory 
of which now only surcives in the Vine Hounds; '' and 
probably a closer search anaong the names of fields in other 
parts would bring to light mauy similar instances. 2 
Among the Englis,h Vineyards those of Gloucestershire 
stood pre-eminent. William of Mahuesbury, writing of 
Gloucestershire in the twelfth century, says : " This county 
is planted thicker with Vineyards than any other in England, 
tnore plentiful in crops, and more pleasant in flavour. For 
the wines do not offend the mouth with sharpness, since they 
do not yield to the French in sweetness " ("1)eGestis l'ontif.," 
book iv.) Of these Vineyards the tradition still remains in 
the county. "Fhe Cotswold Hills are in many places curiously 
marked with a succession of steps or narrow terraces, called 
" litchets " or " lynches ; " these are traditionally the sites of 
the old Vineyards, but the tradition cannot be fully depended 
on, and the formation of the terraces has been variously 
accounted for. By some they are supposed to be natural 
formations, but wherever I have seen them they appear to 
me too regular and artificial; nor, as far as I am aware, 
does the oolite, on which formation these terraces mostly 
occur, take the form of a succession of narrow terraces. It 
seems certain that the ground was artificially formed into 
these terraces with very little labour, and that the)- were 
utilized for some special cultivation, and as likely for Vines 
as for any other.S It is also certain that as the Gloucester- 
shire Vineyards were among the most ancient and the best 
in England, so they held their ground till withiu a very 
recent period. I cannot find the exact date, but some time 
during the last century there is " satisfactory testinaony of 
the full success of a plantation in Cromhall Park, from 
which ten hogsheads of wine were made in the year. q'he 
Vine plantation was discontinued or destroyed in consequence 
of a dispute with the Rector on a claim of the tythes."-- 
, " Edinburgh Reviev," April, IS6o. 
 See Preface to " Palladius on Husbandrie," p. viii. (Early English 
Text Society), for a firther account of old English Vineyards. 
s For a very imeresting acconnt of the formation of lynches, and their 
counection with the a,acient c, unmunal cultivation of the soil see 
Seebohm's "English Village Community," p. 5. 
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out to be so kindly and hot to ripen the Grape to make any 
good wine as formerly they have done." But this is a mere 
assertion, and I believe it not to be true. I have little doubt 
that quite as good wine could now be made in England as 
ever was made, and wine is still made every year in many 
old-fashioned farmhouses. ut foreign wines can now be 
produced much better and much cheaper, and that has 
caused the cessation of the English Vineyards. It is true- 
that French and Spanish wines were introduced into Eng- 
land very early, but it must have been in limited quantities, 
and at a high price. When the quantities increased and the 
price was lowered, it was well to give up the cultivation of 
the Vine for some more certain crop better suited to the 
soil and the climate, for it must always have been a capricious 
and uncertain crop. Hakluyt was one who was very anxious. 
that England should supply herself with all the necessaries 
of life without dependence on foreign countries, yet, writing 
in Shakespeare's time, he says: " It is sayd that since we 
traded to Zante, that the plant that beareth the Coren is also 
broughte into this realme from thence, and although it bring 
not fruit to perfection, yet it may serve for pleasure, and for 
some use, like as our Vines doe which we cannot well spare, 
although the climat so colde will not permit us to have good 
wines of them" ("Voiages, &c.," vol. ii. p. 66). Parkinson 
says to the same effect : " Many have adventured to make 
Vineyards in England, not only in these later days but in 
ancient times, as may well witness the sundry places in this 
land, entituled by the name of Vineyards, and I have read 
that many monasteries in this kingdom having Vineyards had 
as much wine made therefrom as sufficed their convents 
year by year, but long since they have been destroyed, and 
the knowledge how to order a Vineyard is also utterly 
perished with them. For although divers both nobles and. 
gentlemen have in these later times endeavoured to plant 
and make Vineyards, and to that purpose have caused. 
Frenchmen, being skilfull in keeping and dressing Vines, to. 
be brought over to perform it, yet either their skill faileth. 
them or their Vines were not good, or (the most likely) the 
soil was not fitting, for they could never make any wine that 
was worth the drinking, being so small and heartlesse, that 
they soon gave over their practise." 
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There is no need to say anything of the modern culture 
of the Vine, or its many excellent varieties. Even in 
Virgil's time the varieties cultiwated were so many that he 
said-- 
"Sed neque quam multm species, nec nomina quae sint 
Est numerus ; neque enim numero comprendere refert ; 
Ouem qui scire velit, Lybici velit mquoris idem 
15iscere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arenm ; 
Aut ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus 
Nosse quot lonii veniant ad littora fluctus." 
Gearica, ii, o 3. 

And now the number must far exceed those of Virgil's 
time. "The cultivated varieties are extremely nmnerous; 
Count Odart says that he will not deny, that there may 
exist throughout the world 700 or 800, perhaps even I,OOO 
varieties ; but not a third of these have any value."--D.,.wIX. 
These are the Grapes that are grown in our hothouses; 
some also of a fine quality are produced in favourable years 
out-of-doors. There are also a few which are grown as 
ornamental shrubs. The Parsley-leaved Vine ( Kills lacDdosa) 
is one that has been grown in England, certainly since the 
time of Shakespeare, for its pretty foliage, its fruit being 
small and few; but it makes a pretty covering to a wall or 
trellis. The small Variegated Vine ( lTlis or Cissus helero- 
phyllus variegalus) is another very, pretty Vine, forming a 
small bush that may be either trained to a wall or grown as 
a low rockwork bush; it bears a few Grapes of no value, 
and is perfectly hardy. Besides these there are several 
North American species, which have handsome foliage, and 
are very hardy, of which the \ritis riparia or Vigne des 
Battures is a desirable tree, as "the flowers have an ex- 
quisitely fine smell, somewhat resembling that of Mignon- 
nctte."Dor. I mention this particularly, because in all 
tim old authors great stress is laid on the sweemess of the 
Vine in all its parts, a point of excellence in it which is now 
generally overlooked. Lord Bacon reckons "Vine flowers" 
among the "things of beauty in season " in May and June, 
and reckons among the most sweet-scented flowers, next to 
Musk Roses and Strawberry leaves dying, "the flower of 
the Vines ; it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent, which 
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grows anaong the cluster in the first coming forth." And 
Chaucer says: " Scorners faren like the foul toode, that 
may noughte endure the soote smel of the Vine roote when 
it flourisheth."--The tersoncs Tale. 
Nor must we dismiss the Vine without a few words re- 
specting its sacred asdociations, for it is very much owing to 
these associations that it has been so endeared to our fore- 
fathers and ourselves. Having its native home in the East, 
it enters largely into the history and imagery of the Bible. 
There is no plant so often mentioned in the Bible, and 
always with honour, till the honour culminates in the great 
similitude, in which our Lord chose the Vine as the one 
only plant to which He condescended to compare Himself-- 
"I am the true Vine !" No wonder that a plant so honoured 
should ever have been the symLol of joy and plenty, of 
national peace and dmnestic happiness. 

( i ) Queen. 
(2) 

(3) Oberon. 
(4) Salisbury. 

(5) IC..Ucnry. 

VIOLETS. 

The Violets, Cowslips, and the Primroses, 
Bear to nay closet. CymbelDw, act i, sc. 5 (83). 
It is I, 
That, lying by the Violet in the sun, 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous season. 
.lleasurefor Ieasure, act ii, sc. 2 (I95). 
Where Oxlips and the nodding Violet gro s. 
2lIidsummer A'thYs Dream, act ii, sc.  (250). 
To gild refined gold, to paint the Lily, 
To throw a perfume on the Violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
King ohn, act iv, sc. 2 (II). 
I think the king is but a man, as I am ; the 
Violet smells to him as it cloth to me. 
]gcmy I] act iv, sc.  (o5). 
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(6) Laertes. A Violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent ; sweet, not lasting. 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
No more. ]-]amlet, act i, sc. 3 (7)- 
(7) 02 bltelia. I would give you some Violets, but they withered 
all when my father died. 
Ibid., act iv, sc. 5 (84). 
(8) Laertes. Lay her i' the earth, 
And fi'om her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May Violets spring ! Ibid., act v, sc. x (26). 
(9) lehrlus. They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the Violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head. 
Cymbdine, act iv, sc. 2 
That strain again ! It had a dying fall : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound, 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing and giving odour ! 
Twe[ftlt A'ight, act i, sc.  (4)- 
When Daisies pied, and Violets blue, &c. 
Lo,e's Zaboto;s Lost, act v, sc. z (904). (See CUCKOO-BUDS.) 
( 2) lYrdiia. Violets dina, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath. 
IVintes Tale, act iv, sc. 4 (i-',o). 
('3) Duchess. Welcome, my son ; Who are the Violets now, 
That strewthe green lap of the new-come spring? 
Richard I1, act v, sc. -', (46). 
(4) 3Iarina. The yellows, blues, 
The purple Violets and Marigolds, 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
While summer-days do last. 
Pericles, act iv, sc.  06). 
( 5) These blue-veined Violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 
lwus and Adonis (25). 
(x6) Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the Rose, smell to the Violet. 
Ibid. (936). 
07) \Vhen I behold the Violet past prime, 
And sable curls all silver'd o'er with white, 

( o) Duke. 
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(18) 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow. 
Sonnet xii. 
The forward Violet thus did I chide : 
" Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
smells, 
If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride 
\Vhich on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In nay love's veins thou hast too grossly died." 
lbfil, xcix. 

There are about a hundred different species of Violets, of 
which there are five species in England, and a few sub- 
species. One of these is the Viola tricolor, from which is 
descended the Pansy, or Love-in-Idleness (see P.as'). But 
in all the passages in which Shakespeare names the Violet, 
he alludes to the purple sweet-scented Violet, of which he 
was eviden.tly very fond, and which is said to be very 
abundant n the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. 
For all the eighteen passages tell of some point of beauty 
or sweetness that attracted him. And so it is -with all the 
poets from Chaucer downwardsthe Violet is noticed by 
all, and by all with affectation. I need only mention 
two of the greatest. Milton gave the Violet a chief place 
in the beauties of the "Blissful Bower" of our first parents 
in Paradise- 
" Each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, Roses, and Jessmnin 
Rear'd high their flourish't heads between, and xvrought 
Mosaic ; underfoot the Violet, 
Crocus and Hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem ;" taradise Lost, book iv. 
and Sir Walter Scott crowns it as the queen of wild flowers 
"The Violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where Birchen boughs with Hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, in copse, or forest dingle." 
Yet favourite though it ever has been, it has no English 
name. Violet is the diminutive form of the Latin Viola, 
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summer had come. This was prettily expressed by 
Vaughan, the Silurist : 

"So violets, so doth the primrose fall 
At once the spring's pride and its funeral, 
Such early sveets get off in their still prime, 
-And stay not here to wear the foil of time ; 
While coarser flowers, which none would miss, if past, 
To scorching summers and cold winters last." 
Daibhnis , 678. 

'It was from this association that they were looked on as apt 
emblems of those who enjoyed the bright springtide of life 
and no more. This feeling was constantly expressed, and 
flora very ancient times. We find it in some pretty lines 
by Prudentius-- 

"Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis et ffonde frequente, 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Liquido spargemus odore." 
Shakespeare expresses the same feeling in the collection of 
"purple Violets and Marigolds" which Marina carries to 
hang "as a carpet on the grave" (No. 4), and again in 
Laertes' wish that Violets may spring from the grave of 
Ophelia (No. 8), on which Steevens very aptly quotes from 
Persius Satires- 
"e tumulo fortunataque favill3. 
Nascentur Vioke." 

In the same spirit Milton, gathering for the ave of Ly- 
cidas-- 
"Every flower that sad embroidery wears," 

gathers among others "the glowing Violet " and the same 
thought is repeated by many other writers. 
There is a remarkable botanical curiosity in the structure 
of the Violet which is worth notice : it produces flowers both 
in spring and autunm, but the flowers are very different. In 
spring they are fully formed and sweet-scented, but they are 
mostly barren and produce no seed, while in autumn they are 
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The ballad is entitled "The Complaint of a Lover For- 
saken of His I jove--To a Pleasant New Tune," and is 
printed in the " Roxburghe Ballads." This curious connec- 
tion of the Willow with forsaken or disappointed lovers 
stood its ground for a long time. Spenser spoke of the 
" Willow worne of forlorne paramoures." Drayton says 
that 
" In love the sad forsaken wight 
The Willow garland weareth " 
.luse's Elysim. 
and though we have long given up the custom of wearing 
garlands of any sort, yet many of us can recollect one of 
the most popular street songs, that vas heard everywhere, 
and at last passed into a proverb, and which began 
' All round my hat I years a green Willow 
In token," &c. 
It has been suggested by many that this melancholy 
association with the Willow arose from its Biblical associa- 
tions ; and this may be so, though all the references to the 
Willow that occur in the Bible are, with one notable 
exception, connected with joyfulness and fertility. The one 
exception is the plaintive wail in the 3 7th Psalm 
" By the streams of Babel, there we sat down, 
And we wept when we remembered Zion. 
On the Willows among the rivers we hung our harps." 
And this one record has been sufficient to alter the emble- 
matic character of the Willow" this one incident has 
made the Willow an emblem of the deepest of sorrows, 
nmnely, sorrow for sin found out, and visited with its due 
punishment. From that time the Willov appears never 
again to have been associated with feelings of gladness. 
Even among heathen nations, for what reason we know 
not, it was a tree of evil omen, and was employed to make 
the torches carried at funerals. Our own poets made the 
Willow the symbol of despairing woe."Jons. This is the 
more remarkable because the tree referred to in the Psalms, 
the Weeping Willow (Sizli_r ab),lotica), which by its habit 
of growth s to us so suggestive of crushing sorrow, was 
quite unknown in Europe till a very recent period. " It 
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grows abundantly on the banks of the Euphrates, and other 
parts, of Asia, as in Palestine, and also in North Africa;" 
but it is said to have been introduced into England during 
the last century, and then in a curious way. "Many years 
ago, the well-known poet, Alexander Pope, who resided at 
Twickenham, received a basket of Figs as a present from 
Turkey. The basket was made of the supple branches of 
the Weeping Willow, the very same species under which 
the captive Jews sat when they wept by the waters of Baby- 
lon. The poet valued highly the small and tender twigs 
associated with so much that was interesting, and he un- 
twisted the basket, and planted one of the branches in the 
ground. It had some tiny buds upon it, and he hoped he 
might be able to rear it, as none of this species of Willow 
was known in England. Happily the Willow is very quick 
to take root and grow. The little branch soon became a 
tree, and drooped gracefully over the river, in the same 
manner that its race had done over the waters of Babylon. 
From that one branch all the Weeping Willows in England 
are descended."--I,2R's Trees.' 
There is probably no tree that contributes so largely to 
the conveniences of English life as the Willow. Putting aside 
its uses in the manufacture of gunpowder and cricket bats, 
we may safely say that the most scantily-furnished house can 
boast of some article of Willow manufacture in the shape of 
baskets. British basket-making is, as far as we know, the 
oldest national manufacture ; it is the manufacture in con- 
nection with which we have the earliest record of the value 
placed on British work. British baskets were exported to 
Rome, and it would almost seem as if baskets were unknown 
in Rome until they were introduced from Britain, for with 
the article of import came the name also, and the British 
"basket" became the Latin "bascauda." We have curious 
evidence of the high value attached to these baskets. Juvenal 
describes Catullus in fear of shipwreck throwing overboard 
his most precious treasures : " precipitate volens etiam pul- 
cherrima," and among these " pulcherrima" he mentions 
" bascaudas." Martial bears a still higher testimony to the 

t This is the traditional history of the introduction of the \Veeping 
Willow into England, but it is very doubtful. 
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\Vhat saver is better (if physick be true), 
For places infected than \Vormwood and Rue ? 
It is as a comfort for hart and the braine, 
And therefore to have it, it is not in vaine." 
uly's tfusbandry. 

This quality was the origin of the names of Mugwort  and 
Wormwood. Its other name (in the Stockhohn MS. referred 
to), Avoyne or Averoyne is a corruption of the specific name 
of one of the species, A. Abrotanum. Southernwood is the 
southern Wormwood, Le., the foreign, as distinguished from 
the native plant. The modern name for the same species 
is Boy's Love, or Old Man. The last name may have come 
from its hoary leaves, though different explanations are given : 
the other nmne is given to it, according to Dr. Prior, "from 
an ointment made with its ashes being used by young men 
to promote the growth of a beard." There is good authority 
for this derivation, but I think the name lnay have been 
given for other reasons. " Boy's Love " is one of the most 
favourite cottage-garden plants, and it enters largely into the 
rustic language of flowers. No posy presented by a young 
man to his lass is complete without Boy's Love ;, and it is an 
emblem of fidelity, at least it was so once. It is, in fact, a 
Forget-me-Not, fiom its strong abiding smell ;, so St. Francis 
de Sales applied it : "To love in the midst of sweets, little 
children could do that; but to love in the bitterness of 
Wormwood is a sure sign of our affectionate fidelity." Not 
that the Wormwood was ever named Forget-me-Not, for 
that name was given to the Ground Pine (Mjuga chama'til)'s ) 
on account of its unpleasant and long-enduring smell, until 
it was transferred to the Myosotis (which then lost its old 
name of Mouse-ear), and the pretty legend was manufactured 
to account for the name. 
In England Wormwood has almost fallen into complete 
disuse; but in France it is largely used in the shape of 
Absinthe. As a gmden plant, Tarragon, which is a species 
x In connection with Mugwort there is a most curious account of the 
formation of a plant name given in a note in the " Promptorium Par- 
vulorum," s.v. Mugworte : "Mugwort, al on as seyn some, Modirwort ; 
lewed folk that in manye wordes conne no rygt sowuyge, but ofte shortyn 
wordys, mid chang3n lettrys and silablys, they coruptyn the o in to a 
and d in to g, and syncopyn i smytyn a-wey i and r and seyn mugwort." 
.drtotdd lIS., 42, f. 35 v. 
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1v is still shown iu the French  the German eibe, and 
the Portuguese i'a. I"ec, seems to be quite a modern 
form; in the old vocabularies the word is variously spelt 
iw, eve,  eugh-tre, 2 haw-tre, new-tre, ew, uhe, and iw. 
The connection of the Yew with churchyards and funerals 
is noticed by Shakespeare in Nos. , 5, and 6, and its cele- 
brated connection with English bow-making in No. 3, where 
" double-fatal" may probably refer to its noxious qualities 
when living and its use for deadly weapons afterwards. 
These noxious qualities, joined to its dismal colour, and to 
its constant use in churchyards, caused it to enter into the 
supposed charms and incantations of the quacks of the 
Middle Ages. Yet Gerard entirely denies its noxious quali- 
ties: "They say that the fruit thereof being eaten is not 
onely dangerous and deadly unto man, but if birds do eat 
thereof it causeth them to cast their feathers and many 
times to die--all which I dare boldly affirme is altogether 
untrue ; for when I was yong and went to schoole, divers of 
nay schoolfellowes, and likewise nay selfe, did eat our ills of 
the berries of this tree, and have not only slept under the 
shadow thereof, but among the branches also, without any 
hurt at all, and that not at oue time but lnany times." 
Browne says the same in his "Vulgar Errors :" "That 
Yew and the berries thereof are harmlesse, we know': 
(book ii. c. 7)- There is no doubt that the Yew berries are 
almost if not quite harmless,3 and I find them forming an 
element in an Anglo-Saxon recipe, which may be worth 
quoting as an example of the medicines to which our fore- 
fathers submitted. It is given in a Leech Book of the tenth 
century or earlier, and is thus translated by Cockayne: 
" If a man is in the water elf disease, then are the nails 
of his hand livid, and the eyes tearful, and he will look 
downwards. Give him this for a leechdoln: Everthroat, 
cassuck, the netherward part of lane, a yew berry, lupin, 
helenium, a head of marsh mallow, fen, mint, dill, lily, 
 " An Eu tre (Ewetre) ; taxus, taximus."--Calholicon Anglicum. 
- " The eugh obedient to the bender's wilI."--SPENSER, /. @, i. 9" 
" SO far as eughen bow a shaft may send."F. Q., ii.  -9. 
3 There are, however, well-recorded instances of death frcm Yew 
berries. The poisonous quality, such as it is, resides in the hard seed, 
and not in the red mucilaginous skin, which is the part eaten by 
children. (See [EBENON.) 
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attorlothe, pulegium, marrubium, dock, elder, fel terra, 
wormwood, strawberry leaves, consolida; pour them over 
with ale, add holy water, sing this charm over them thrice 
[-here follow some long charms which I need not extract] ; 
these charms a man may sing over a wound " (" Leech 
Book," iii. 63). 
I need say little of the uses of the Yew wood in fi, rniture, 
nor of the many grand specimens of the tree which are scat- 
tered throughout the churchyards of England, except to 
say that "the origin of planting Yew trees in churchyards 
s still a subject of considerable perplexity. As the Yew 
was of such great importance m war and field sports 
before; the use of gunpowder was known, perhaps the 
parsons of parishes were required to see that the church- 
yard was capable of supplying bows to the males of each 
parish of proper age; but in this case we should scarcely 
have been left without some evidence on the matter. 
Others again state that the trees in question were intended 
solely to furnish branches for use on Palm Sunday"* 
(see PAr,, p. x95), "while many suppose that the Yev 
was naturally selected for planting around churches on 
account of its emblematic character, as expressive of the 
solemnity of death, while, from its perennial verdure and 
long duration, it might be regarded as a pattern of immor- 
tality."--tenny lIagazbte, x 843- 
A good list of the largest and oldest Yews in England 
will be found in London's "Arboretum." 

The "dismal Yew " concludes the list of Shakespeare's 
plants and the first part of nay proposed subject ; and while 
I hope that those readers who may have gone with me 
so far have met with some things to interest them, I hope 
also they will agree with me that gardening and the love of 
flowers is not altogether the modern accomplishment that 
many of our gardeners now fancy it to be. Here are two 

t "For eucheson we have non Olyfe that bereth grene leves we takon 
in stede of hit Hew and I'almes wyth, and beroth abowte in procession 
and so this day we callyn palme sonnenday."--S'rmon for " Dominica 
in tantis ialmarum," Cotton IlSS. 
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hundred names of plants in one writer, and that writer not 
at all writing on horticulture, but only mentioning plants 
and flowers in the most incidental manner as they hap- 
pened naturally to fall in his way. I should doubt if there 
is any similar instance in any modern English writer, and 
feel very sure that there is no such instance in any modern 
English dramatist. It shows how familiar gardens and 
flowers were to Shakespeare, and that he must have had 
frequent opportunities for observing his favourites (for most 
surely he was fond of flowers), not only in their wild and 
native homes, but in the gardens of farmhouses and parson- 
ages, country houses, and noblemen's stately pleasaunces. 
The quotations that I have been able to make from the 
early writers in the ninth and tenth centuries, down to 
gossiping old Gerard, the learned Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
and that excellent old gardiner Parkinson, all show the 
same tiring, that the love of flowers is no new thing in 
England, still less a foreign fashion, but that it is innate in 
us, a real instinct, that showed itself as strongly in our 
forefathers as in ourselves; and when we find that such 
men as Shakespeare and Lord Bacon (to mention no 
others) were ahnost proud to show their knowledge of 
plants and love of flowers, we can say that such love and 
knowledge is thoroughly manly and English. 
In the inquiry into Shakespeare's plants I have entered 
somewhat largely into the etymological history of the names. 
I have been tempted into this by the personal interest I feel 
in the history of plant names, and I hope it may not have 
been uninteresting to nay readers ; but I do not think this 
part of the subject could have been passed by, for I agree 
with Johnston : "That there is more interest and as much 
utility in settling the nomenclature of our pastoral bards as 
that of all herbalists and dry-as-dust botanists " (" Botany 
of the Eastern Border"). I have also at times entered into 
the botany and physiology of the plants ; this may have 
seemed needless to some, but I have thought that such 
notices were often necessary to the right understanding of 
the plants named, and again I shelter myself under the 
authority of a favourite old author : "Consider (gentle 
readers) what shiftes he shall be put unto, and how rawe he 
must needs be in explanation of metaphors, resemblances, 



and comparisons, that is ignorant of the nature of herbs and 
plants from whence their similitudes be taken, for the 
inlightening and garnishing of sentences."--N:wxoN's 
ttcrball fr ghe tHble. 
I have said that my subject naturally divides itself into 
two parts, first, The Plants and Flowers named by Shake- 
speare; second, His Knowledge of Gardens and Garden- 
ng. The first part is now concluded, and I go to the 
second part, which will be very much shorter, and which 
may be entitled "The Garden-craft of Shakespeare." 



PART II. 

THE GA R.DEN- C-RA FT Of" SHA ICE S_PEA_RE. 

"The flowers are sweet, the colours flesh and trim." 
12"jtus and MdoJtis. 

"Retired Leisure 
That in trim Gardens takes his pleasure." 
.,IILTON I1 PeJtseroso. 



GARDEN-CRAFT. 

NY account of the "Plant-lore of 
Shakespeare" would be very incom- 
plete if it did not include his "Gar- 
den-craft." There are a great many 
passages scattered throughout his 
works, some of them among the 
most beautiful that he ever wrote, 
in which no particular tree, herb, or 
flower is mentioned by name, but 
which show his intimate knowledge 

of plants and gardening, and his great affection for them. It 
is from these passages, even more than from the passages I 
have already quoted, in which particular flowers are named, 
that we learn how thoroughly his early country life had 
influenced and marked his character, and how his whole 
spirit was most naturally coloured by it. Numberless allu- 
sions to flowers and their culture prove that his boyhood 
and early manhood were spent in the country, and that as 
he passed through the parks, fields, and lanes of his native 
county, or spent pleasant days in the gardens and orchards 
of the manor-houses and farm-houses of the neighbourhood, 
his eyes and ears were open to all the sights and sounds of 
a healthy country life, and he was, perhaps unconsciously, 
laying up in his memory a goodly store of pleasant pictures 
and homely country talk, to be introduced in his own won- 
derful way in tragedies and comedies, which, while often 
professedly treating of very different times and countries, 
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have really given us some of the most faithful pictures of 
the country life of the Englishman of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, drawn with all the freshness and simplicity that can 
only come from a real love of the subject. 
"Flowers I noted," is his own account of himself(Sonnet 
xcix.), and with what love he noted them, and with what 
carefulness and faithfulness he wrote of them, is shown in 
every play he published, and almost in every act and every 
scene. And what I said of his notices of particular flowers 
is still more true of his general descriptions--that they are 
never laboured, or introduced as for a purpose, but that 
each passage is the simple utterance of his ingrained love 
of the country, the natural outcome of a keen, observant 
eye, joined to a great power of faithful description, and an 
unlimited command of the fittest language. It is this 
vividness and freshness that gives such a reality to all 
Shakespeare's notices of country life, and which naake 
them such pleasant reading to all lovers of plants and 
gardening. 
These notices of the " Garden-craft of Shakespeare" I 
now proceed to quote ; but my quotations in this part will 
be made on a different plan to that which I adopted in the 
account of his " Plant-lore." I shall not here think it neces- 
sary to qnote all the passages in which he mentions different 
objects of country life, but I shall content myself with such 
passages as throw light on his knowledge of horticulture, 
and which to some extent illustrate the horticulture of his 
day, and these passages I must arrange under a few general 
heads. In this way the second part of nay subject will be 
very much shorter than nay first, but I have good reasons 
for hoping that those who have been interested in the long 
account of the " Plant-lore of Shakespeare" will be equally 
interested in the shorter account of his " Garden-craft," 
and will acknowledge that the one would be incomplete 
without the other. I conamence with those passages which 
treat generally of 
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men, and the science of horticulture is in no way a modern 
science. We have made large progress in botanical science 
during the present century, and our easy communications 
with the whole habitable globe have brought to us thousands 
of new and beautiful plants in endless varieties; and we 
have many helps in gardening that were quite unknown to 
our forefathers. Yet there were brave old gardeners in our 
forefathers' times, and a very little acquaintance with the 
literature of the sixteenth century will show that in Shake- 
speare's time there was a most healthy and manly love of 
flowers for their own sake, and great industry and much 
practical skill in gardening. We might, indeed, go nmch 
further back than the fifteenth century, and still find the 
same love and the same skill. We have long lists of plants 
grown in times before the Conquest, with treatises on gar- 
dening, in which there is much that is absurd, but which 
show a practical experience in the art, and which show also 
that the gardens of those days were by no means ill-furnished 
either with fiuit or flowers. Coming a little later, Chaucer 
takes every opportunity to speak with a most loving affection 
fir flowers, both wild mid cultivated, and for well-kept gar- 
dens ; and Spenscr's poems show a familiar acquaintance with 
them, and a warm admiration for them. Then in Shake- 
speare's time we have full records of the gardens and gar- 
dening which must have often met his eye; and we find that 
they were not confined to a few fine places here and there, 
but that good gardens were the necessary adjunct to every 
country house, and that they were cultivated with a zeal and 
a skill that would be a credit to any gardener of our own 
day. In Harrison's description of" England in Shakespeare's 
Youth," recently lmblished by the new Shakespeare Society, 
we find that Harrison himself, though only a poor country 
parson, " took pains with his garden, in which, though its 
area covered but 3ooft. of ground, there was ' a simple' for 
each foot of gronnd, no one of them being common or 
usually to be had." About the same time Gerard's Cata- 
logues showy that he grew in his London garden more than 
a thousand species of hardy plants; and Lord Bacon's 
famous " Essay on Gardens" not only shows what a grand 
idea of gardening he had himself; but also that this idea 
was not Utopian, but one that sprang from personal ac- 
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" And all without were walkes and alleyes dight 
With divers trees enrang'd in even rankes ; 
.xnd here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shadie seats, and sundry flowring bankes, 
To sit and rest the walkers' wearie shankes." 
/. Q., iv, x, 25. 

The main walks were not, as with us, bounded with the 
turf, but they were bounded with trees, which were wroughl 
into hedges, more or less open at the sides, and arched ore: 
at the top. These formed the " close alleys," "cover: 
alleys," or " thick-lleached alleys," of which we read i 
Shakespeare and others writers of that time. Many kinds 
of trees and shrubs were used for this purpose ; " every one 
taketh what tiketh him best, as either Privit alone, or Sweet 
Bryer and White Thorn interlaced together, and Roses 
of one, two, or more sorts placed here and there amongst 
them. Some also take Lavender, Rosemary, Sage, Southern- 
wood, Lavender Cotton, or some such other thing. Some 
again plant Cornel trees, and plash them or keep them low 
to form them into a hedge; and some again take a low 
prickly shrub that abideth always green, called in Latin 
Pyracantha" (Parkinson). It was on these hedges and 
their adjuncts that the chief labour of the garden was spent. 
They were cut and tortured into every imaginable shape, 
for nothing came amiss to the fancy of the topiarist. When 
this topiary at first came into fashion in England I do 
not know, but it was l:robably more or less the fashion in 
all gardens of any I)retnce from very early times, and it 
reached its highest point in the sixteenth century, and held 
its ground as the perfection of gardening till it was driven 
out of the .field in the last century by the "picturesque 
style," though many specimens still remain in England, as 
at l.evens  and Hardwicke on a large scale, and in the 
.gardens of many ancient English mansions and old farm- 
houses on a smaller scale. It was doomed as soon as land- 
scape gardeners aimed at the natural, for even when it was 
still at its height Addison described it thus : " Our British 
gardeners, instead ofhumouring Nature, love to deviate from 

' For an account of Levens, xvith a plate of the Topiarian garden, 
see "Arch.nological Journal," vol. xxvi. 
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it as much as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and 
pyramids ; we see the mark of the scissors upon every plant 
and bush." 
]3ut this is a digression : I must return to the Elizabethan 
garden, which I have hitherto only described as a great 
square, surrounded by wide, covered, shady walks, and with 
other similar walks dividing the central square into four or 
more compartments. But all this was introductory to the 
great feature of the Elizabethan garden, the formation of 
the " curious-knotted garden." Each of the large compart- 
ments was dMded into a complication of "knots," by which 
was meant beds arranged in quaint patterns, formed by rule 
and compass with mathematical precision, and so numerous 
that it was a necessary part of the system that the whole 
square should be fully occupied by them. Lawn there was 
none ; the whole area vas nothing but the beds and the 
paths that divided them. There was Grass in other parts 
of the pleasure grounds, and apparently well kept, for Lord 
Bacon has given his opinion that "nothing is more pleasant 
to the eve than green Grass kept finely shorn," but it was 
apparently to be found only in the orchard, the bowling- 
green, or the " wilderness ;" in the flower-garden proper it 
had no place. The "knots" were generally raised above 
the surface of the paths, the earth being kept in its place 
by borders of lead, or tiles, or wood, or even bones; but 
sometinaes the beds and paths were on the same level, and 
then there were the same edgings that we now use, as 
Thrift, Box, Ivy, flints, &c. The paths were made of gravel, 
sand, spar, &c., and sometimes with coloured earths: but 
against this Lord Bacon made a vigorous protest: "As to 
the making of knots or figures with divers coloured earths, 
that they may lie under the windows of the house on that 
side on which the garden stands they be but toys ;, you may 
see as good sights lnany times in tarts." 
The old gardening books are full of designs for these 
knots; indeed, no gardening book of the date seems to 
have been considered complete if it did not give the "latest 
designs," and they Seeln to have nmch tried the wit and 
ingenuity of the gardeners, as they nlust have also sorely tried 
their patience to keep them in order ; and I doubt not that 
the efficiency of an Elizabethan gardener was as much 
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tested by his skill and experience in " knot-work," at the 
efficiency of a modern gardener is tested by his skill in 
"bedding-out," which is the lineal descendant of "knot- 
work." In one most essential point, however, the two systems 
very much differed. In "bedding-out" the whole force of 
the system is spent in producing masses of colours, the in- 
dividual flowers being of no importance, except so far as 
each flower contributes its little share of colour to the general 
mass; and it is for this reason that so many of us dislike 
the system, not only because of its monotony, but more 
especially because it has a tendency "to teach us to think 
too little about the plants individually, and to look at them 
chiefly- as an assemblage of beautiful colours. It is difficult 
in those blooming masses to separate one from another ; all 
produce so much the same sort of impression. The conse- 
quence is people see the flowers ou the beds without caring 
to know anything about them or even to ask their names. 
It was different in the older gardens, because there was just 
variety there ; the plants strongly contrasted with each other, 
and we were ever passing from the beautiful to the curious. 
Now we get little of quaintness or mystery, or of the strange 
delicious thought of being lost or embosomed in a tall rich 
wood of flowers. All is clear, definite, and classical, the work 
of a too narrow and exclusive taste. "--FORBES WATSON'. 
The old " knot-work " was not open to this censure, though 
uo doubt it led the way which ended in "bedding-out." 
The beginning of the system crept in very shortly after 
Shakespeare's time. Parkinson spoke of an arrangement of 
spring flowers which, when "all planted iu some proportion 
as near one unto another as is fit for them will give such a 
grace to the garden that the place will seem like a piece of 
tapestry of many glorious colours, to encrease every one's 
delight." And again"The Tulipas may be so matched, 
one colour answering and setting off another, that the place 
where they stand may resemble a piece of curious needle- 
work or piece of painting." But these plants were all 
perennial, and remained where they were once planted, and 
with this one exception named by Parkinson, the planting 
of knot-work was as different as possible from the modern 
planting of carpet-beds. The beds were planted inside their 
thick margins with a great variety of plauts, and apparently 
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None of us probably would now wish to. exchange the 
straight walks and level terraces of the sixteenth century for 
our winding walks and undulating lawns, in the laying out 
of which the motto has been "ars est celare artem"-- 
"That which all faire workes doth most aggrace, 
The art, which all that wrought, appeareth in no place." 
F. Q., u, xu, 58- 
Vet it is lfleasant to look back upon these old gardens, and 
to see how they were cherished aud beloved by some of the 
greatest and noblest of Englishmen. Spenser has left on 
record his judgment on the gardens of his day 
"To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refi'esh his sprights ; 
Thcre lavish N ature, in her best attire, 
Poures fi)rth sweete odors and alluring sights : 
And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 
To excell the naturall with made delights ; 
And all, that faire or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excesse doth there abound. 

There he arriving around about doth file, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border ; 
And takes survey, with curious busie eye, 
Of ever)' flowre and herbe there set in order." 
l[uiopomos. 
Clearly in Spenser's eyes the formalities of an Elizabethan 
garden (for we must suppose he had such in his thoughts) 
did not exclude nature or beauty. 
It was also with such formal gardens in his mind and before 
his eyes that Lord Bacon wrote his " Essay on Gardens," 
and commenced it with the well-knovn sentence (for I must 
quote him once again for the last time), "God Almighty 
first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of all 
lmman pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits 
of man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handiworks ; and a man shall ever see, that when ages grow 
to civility and elegance, men come to build stately sooner 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection." And, indeed, in spite of their stiffness and un- 
naturalness, there must have been a great charm in those 
gardens, and though it would be antiquarian affectation to 
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This most interesting passage would ahnost tempt us to 
say that Shakespeare was a gardener by profession ; certainly 
no other passages that have been brought to prove his real 
profession are more minute than this. It proves him to have 
had practical experience in the work, and I think we may 
safely say that he was no mere 'prentice hand in the use of 
the pruning knife. 
The art of pruning in his dav was probably exactly like 
our own, as far as regarded fruit trees and ordinary garden 
work, but in one important particular the pruner's art of that 
day was a far more laborious art than it is now. The topiary 
art must have been the triumph of pruning, and when 
gardens were full of castles, monsters, beasts, birds, fishes, 
and men, all cut out of Box and Yew, and kept so exact that 
they boasted of being the " living representations" and 
"counterfeit presentments" of these various objects,the hands 
and head of the pruner could seldom have been idle; the 
pruning knife and scissors must have been in constant 
demand from the first day of the year to the last. The 
pruner of that day was, in fact, a sculptor, who carved his 
images out of Box and Yew instead of marble, so that in an 
amusing article in the "Guardian" for 7x3 (No. 73), said 
to have been written by Pope, is a list of such sculptured 
objects for sale, and we are told that the "eminent town 
gardener had arrived to such perfection that he cuts family 
pmces of men, women, and children. Any ladies that please 
may have their own effigies in Myrtle, or their husbands in 
Hornbeam. He is a Puritan wag, and never fails when he 
shows his garden to repeat that passage in the Psahns, ' Thy 
wife shall be as the fruitful Vine, and thy children as Olive 
branches about thy table.' " 

]. [ANURING, ETC. 
Constable. And you shall find his vanities forespent 
Vv'ere but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be most delicate. 
Hcm'.v I ] act ii, sc. 4 (36). 
The only point that needs notice under this head is that 
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Garden-craft of ShaZ'eseare. 

(3) A'bz. His plausive words 
He scatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 
To grow there and to bear. 
Ali's If'ell/lint t?zds II'ell, act i, sc. "2_ (53)- 
(4) Perdita. The fairest flowers o' the seasov 
Are our Carnations and streak'd Gillyvors, 
"Which some call naturc's bastards : of that kind 
Our rustic garden's barren ; I care not 
To get slips of them. 
Polia'cnes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
I)o you neglect them ? 
l'crdita. For 1 have heard it said 
There is an art vhich in their piedness shares 
"With great creating Nature. 
lali.rcnes. Say there be ; 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
lut Nature makes that mean : so, over that art 
\Vhich you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we 
marry 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock, 
.And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
VVhich does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 
lYrdila. So it is. 
loh'.vcm's. Then make your garden rich in Gillyvors, 
.And do not call them bastards. 
lerdila. I'll not put 
The dibble in the earth to set one slip of them. 
l'inlcr's Talc, act iv, sc. 4 (8). 
The various ways of propagating plants by grafts, cut- 
tings, slips, and artificial impregnation (all mentioned in 
the above passages), as used in Shakespeare's day, seem to 
have been exactly like those of our own time, and so they 
need no further comment. 

(I) .l--]amid. 

V.--GARDEN ENEMIES. 
A. Wv.v.i)s. 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 



THE DAISY. 

ALMOST feel that I ought to apolo- 
gize to the Field Club for asking 
them to listen to a paper on so 
small a subject as the Daisy. But, 
indeed, I have selected that subject 
because I think it is one especially 
suited to a Naturalists' Field Club. 
The lnembers of such a club, as I 
think, should take notice of every- 
thing. Nothing should be beneath 

their notice. It should be their province to note a nmlti- 
tude of little facts unnoticed by others; they should be 
"minute philosophers," mad they might ahnost take as their 
motto the wise words which Milton put into the mouth of 
Adaln, after he had been instructed to "be lowlie wise" 
(especially in the study of the endless wonders of sea, and 
earth, and sky that surrounded him)-- 

" To knmv 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prirne wisdom."--Paradise Zost, viii. (192). 

I do not apologize for the lowness and humbleness of nay 
subject, but, with "no delay of preface" (Milton), I take 
you at once to it. In speaking of the Daisy, I mean to 
confine myself to the Daisy, commonly so-called, merely re- 
minding you that there are also the Great or Ox-eye, or 
Moon Daisy (Chr_)'sathemum leucathemum), the [ichael- 
mas Daisy (/s/a'), and the Blue Daisy of the South of 
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North, 13airnwort, from its associations with childhood. As 
to its other names, the plant seems to have been unknown 
to the Greeks, and has no Greek name, but is fortunate in 
having as pretty a name in IJatin as it has in English. Its 
modern botanical name is Bellis, and it has had tile name 
from the time of Pliny. Bellis nmst certainly come from 
lellzts (pretty), and so it is at once stamped as the pretty 
one even by botanists--though another derivation has been 
given to the name, of which I will speak soon. The French 
call it Marguerite, no doubt for its pearly look, or Pasque- 
rette, to mark it as the spring flower; the German name 
for it is very different, and not easy to exl)lain--Gfinseblume, 
i.e., Goose-flower; the Danish name is Tusinfryd (thousand 
joys) ; and the Welsh, Sensigl (trembling star). 
As Pliny s the first that mentions the plant, his account 
is worth quoting. " As touching a Daisy," he says (I quote 
from Holland's translation, 6ox), "a yellow cup it hath 
also, and the same is crowned, as it were, with a garland, 
consisting of five and fifty little leaves, set round about it in 
manner of fine pales. These be flowers of the meadow, and 
most of such are of no use at all, no marvile, therefore, if 
they be namelesse; howbeit, some give them one tearme 
and some another" (book xxi. cap. 8). And again, "There 
is a hearbe growing commonly in nedows, called the Daisie, 
with a white floure, and partly inclining to red, which, if it 
is joined with Mugwort in an ointment, is thought to make 
the medicine farre more effectual for the King's evil" (book 
xxvi. cap. 5)- 
We have no less than three legends of the origin of the 
flower. Ill one legend, not older, I believe, than the four- 
teenth century (the legend is given at full length by Chaucer 
in his " Legende of Goode Women"), Alcestis was turned 
into a Daisy. Another legend records that "this plant is 
called Bellis, because it owes its origin to Belides, a grand- 
daughter to Danaus, and one of the nymphs called Dryads, 
that presided over the meadows and pastures in ancient 
times. Belides is said to have encouraged the suit of Ephi- 
geus, but whilst dancing on the grass with this rural deity 
she attracted the admiration of Yertumnus, who, just as he 
was about to seize her in his embrace, saw her transformed 
into the humble plant that now bears her name." This 
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legend I have only seen in Phillips's " Flora Historica." 
need scarcely tell you that neither Belides or Ephigeus are 
classical names--they are medi,-'eval inventions. The next 
legend is a Celtic one; I find it recorded both by Lady 
Wilkinson and Mrs. I,ankester. I should like to kuow its 
origin ; but with that grand contempt for giving authorities 
which lady-authors too often show, neither of these ladies 
tells us whence she got the legend. The legend says that 
" the virgins of Morven, to soothe the grief of Malvina, who 
had lost her infant son, sang to her, 'We have seen, O 
Malvina, we have seen the infant you regret, reclining on 
a light mist; it apl)roached us, and shed on our fields a 
harvest of new flowers. Look, 0 ! Malvina. Among these 
flowers we distinguish one with a golden disk surrounded 
by silver leaves ; a sweet tinge of crimson adorns its delicate 
rays ; waved by a gentle wind, we might call it a little infant 
llaying in a green meadow ; and the flower of thy bosom 
has given a new flower to the hills of Cromla.'" Since that 
day the daughters of Morven have consecrated the Daisy 
to infancy. "It is," said they, "the flower of innocence, the 
flower of the newborn." Besides these legends, the Daisy 
is also connected with the legendary history of St. Margaret. 
The legend is given by Chaucer, but I will tell it to you in 
the words of a more modern poet-- 
"There is a double flouret, white and rede 
That our lasses call Herb Margaret 
In honour of Cortona's penitent ; 
Whose contrite soul with red remorse was rent. 
\Vhile on her penitence kind Heaven did throwe 
The white of puritie surpassing snowe ; 
So white and rede in this faire floure entwine, 
\Vhich maids are wont to scatter on her shrine." 
Catholic Florist, Feb. 2z, St. Margaret's Day. 
Yet, in spite of the general association of Daisies with 
St. Margaret, Mrs. Jameson says that she has seen one, and 
only one, picture of St. Margaret with Daisies. 
The poetry or poetical history of the Daisy is very curious. 
It begins with Chaucer, whose love of the flower might 
almost be called an idolatry. But, as it begins with Chaucer, 
so, for a time, it ahnost ends with him. Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton scarcely mention it. It holds almost 
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no place in the poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but, at the close of the eighteenth century, it has 
the good luck to be uprooted by Burns's plough, and he at 
once sings its dirge and its beauties ; and then the flower at 
once becomes a celebrity. Wordsworth sings of it in many 
a beautiful verse; and I think it is scarcely too much to say 
that since his time not an English poet has failed to pay his 
homage to the humble beauty of the Daisy. I do not 
purpose to take you through all these poets--time and 
knowledge would fail me to introduce you to them all. I 
shall but select some of those which I consider best worth 
selection. I begin, of course, with Chaucer, and even with 
him I lnust conteut myself with a selection-- 
" Of all the floures in the mede, 
Then love I most those floures white and redde ; 
Such that men callen Daisies in our town. 
To them I have so great affection, 
As I said erst when comen is the Maye, 
That in my bedde there dawneth me no dale, 
That I n'am up and walking in the mede 
To see this floure against the sunnd sprede. 
\Vhen it upriseth early by the morrow, 
That blessed sight softeneth all my sorrow. 
So lad am I, when that I have presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence-- 
As she that is of all floures the floure, 
Fulfilled of all virtue and honoure ; 
And ever ylike fair and fi-esh of hue, 
And ever I love it, and ever }'like new, 
And ever shall, till that mine heart die, 
All swear I not, of this I will not lye. 
There loved no wight hotter in his life, 
And when that it is eve, I run blithe, 
As soon as ever the sun gaineth west, 
To see this floure, how it will go to rest. 
For fear of night, so hateth she darkness, 
Her cheer is plainly spread in the brightness 
Of the sunne, for there it will unclose ; 
Alas, that I ne had English rhyme or prose 
Suffisaunt this floure to praise aright." 
I could give you several other quotations from Chaucer, 
but I will content myself with this, for I thiuk unbounded 
admiration of a flower can scarcely go further than the lines 
I have read to you. 
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So cahn, so cool, as no where else I finde ; 
The Grassie ground, with daintie Daysies dight ; 
The Bramble bush, where byrdes of every kinde 
To the waters' fall their tunes attemper right." 
From Spenser we come to Shakespeare, and when we 
remember the vast acquaintance with flowers of every kind 
that he shows, and especially when we remember how often 
he almost seems to go out of his way to tell of the simple 
wild flowers of England, it is surprising that the Daisy is 
almost passed over entirely by him. Here are the passages 
in which he names the flowers. First, in the poem of the 
" Rape of Lucrece," he has a very pretty picture of Lucrece 
as she lay asleep-- 
"Without the bed her other faire hand was 
On the green coverlet, whose perfect white 
Showed like an April Daisy on the Grass." 
In "Love's Labour's Lost" is the song of Spring, bcgin- 
ning-- 
"When Daisies pied, and Violets blue ; 
And Lady-snaocks all silver-white, 
And Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight." 
In "Hamlet" Daisies are twice mentioned in connection 
wth Ophelia in her madness. "There's a Daisy !" she said, 
as she distributed her flovers ; but she made no comment 
on the Daisy as she did on her other flowers. And, in the 
description of her death, the Queen tells us that-- 
"There with fantastick garlands did she come 
Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daisies, and Long Purples." 
And in " Cymbeline" the General Lucius gives directions 
for the burial of Cloten-- 
"Let us 
Find out the prettiest Daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave." 
And in the in'troductory song to the "Two Noble Kins- 
men," vhich is claimed by some as Shakespeare's, we find 
among the other flowers of spring 
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" Daisies smel-lesse, yet most quaint." 
These are the only places in which the Daisy is men- 
tioned in Shakespeare's plays, and it is a little startling to 
find that of these six one is in a song tor clowns, and two 
others are connected with the poor mad princess. I hope 
that you will not use Shakespeare's authority against me, 
that to talk of l)aisies is only fit for clowns and madmen. 
Contemporary with Shakespeare was Cutwode, who in the 
"Caltha Poetarum," published in 1599, thus describes the 
Daisy-- 
"On her attends the Daisie dearly dight 
that pretty Primula of Lady Ver 
As handmaid to her Mistresse day and night 
so doth she watch, so waiteth she on her, 
With double diligence, and dares not stir, 
A fairer flower perfmnes not forth in lIay 
Then is this Daisie or this Primula. 
About her neck slm wears a rich wrought ruffe, 
with double sets most brave and broad bespread, 
Resembling lovely Lawn or Cambrick stuffe 
pind up and prickt upon her yealow head, 
Wearing her haire on both sides of her shead ; 
And with her countenance she hath acast 
Vagging the wton vith each wynd and blast." 
Stanza 2I, 22. 
Drayton, in the "Polyolbion," sth Song, represents the 
Naiads engaged in twining garlands for the marriage of Tame 
and Isis, and considering that he- 
" Should not be dressed with flowers to garden that belo.ng 
(His bride that better fitteth), but only such as spring 
From the replenisht meads and fruitful pasture neere," 
they collect among other wild flowers 
"The Daysie over all those sundry sweets so thick 
As nature doth herself, to imitate her right ; 
Who seems in that her pearle so greatly to delight 
That every plaine therewith she powdereth to beholde." 
Av_d to the same effect, in his "Descriptiin of Elysium " 
"There Daisies damask every place, 
Nor once their beauties lose, 
That when proud Phabus turns his face, 
Themseh'es they scorn to close." 
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century, and at once to Burns, who brought the Daisy again 
into notice. He thus regrets the uprooting of the Daisy by 
his plough-- 
' \Vee, rnodest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I must crush amongst the stour 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 
Cold blew the bitter, biting north, 
Upon thy humble birth, 
Yet cheerfully thou renturest forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above the Parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 
The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
Itigh sheltering woods and walks must sl,.ield ;. 
But thou, between the random bield 
Of clod or stone, 
Adorn'st the rugged stubble field, 
Unseen. alone. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snowy bosom sunward spread 
Thou lilt'st thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 
But now the share uprears thy bed 
And low thou lies !" 

With Burns we may well join Clare, another peasant poet 
from Northamptonshire, whose poems are not so much 
known as they deserve to be. His allusions to wild flowers 
always mark his real observation of them, and his allusions 
to the Daisy are frequent  thus 
"Smiling on the sunny plain 
The lovely Daisies blow, 
Unconscious of the careless feet 
That lay their beauties low." 
Again, alluding to his own obscurity-- 
"Green turfs allowed forgotten heap 
Is all that I shall have, 
Save that the little Daisies creep 
To deck nay humble grave." 
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Again, in his description of evening, he does not omit to 
notice the closing of the Daisy at sunset-- 
" Now the blue fog creeps along, 
And the birds forget their song ; 
Flowers now sleep within their hoods, 
Daisies button into buds." 
And so we come to Wordsworth, whose love of the Daisy 
ahnost equalled Chaucer's. His allusions and addresses to 
the Daisy are numerous, but I have only space for a small 
selection. First, are two stanzas from a long poem specially 
to the Daisy-- 
"When soothed awhile by milder airs, 
Thee \\Tinter in the garland wears, 
That thinly shades his few gray hairs, 
Spring cannot shun thee. 
Vqaile Summer fields are thine by right, 
And Autumn, melancholy wight, 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 
Child of the year that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And cheerful when thy day's begun 
As morning leveret. 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain, 
Dear shalt thou be to future men, 
As in old time, thou not in vain 
Art nature's favourite." 
The other poem from Wordsworth that I shall read to 
you is one that has received the highest praise from all 
readers, and by Ruskin (no mean critic, and certainly not 
always given to praises) is described as "two delicious 
stanzas, followed by one of heavenly imagination." * The 
poem is "An Address to the Daisy " 
"A nun demure--of holy port ; 
A sprightly maiden--of love's court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations. 
A queen in crown of rubies drest, 
A starveling in a scanty vest, 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 

 " lIodern Painters," vol. ii. p. 86. 
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But Rousseau does not mention one feature which I wish 
to describe to you, as I know few points in botany more 
beautiful than the arrangement by which the l)aisy is ferti- 
lized. In the centre of each little flower is the style sur- 
rounded closely by the anthers. The end of the style is 
divided, but, as long as it remains below among the anthers, 
the two lips are closed. The anthers are covered, more or 
less, with pollen; the style has its outside surface bristling 
with stiff hairs. In this condition it would be impossible 
for the pollen to reach the interior (stigmatic) surfaces of 
the divided style, but the style rises, and as it rises it brushes 
off the pollen from the anthers around it. Its lips are closed 
till it has risen well above the whole flower, and left the 
anthers below; then it opens, showing its broad stigmatic 
surface to receive pollen from other flowers, and distribute 
the pollen it has brushed off, not to itself (which it could 
not do), but to other flowers around it. 13y tlfis provision 
no flower fertilizes itself, and those of you who are acquainted 
with Darwin's writings will know how necessary this provision 
may be in perpettmting flowers. The Daisy not only pro- 
duces double flowers, but also the curious proliferous flower 
called Hen and Chickens, or Childing Daisies, or Jackanapes 
on Horseback. These are botanically very interesting 
flowers, and though I, on another occasion, drew )our 
attention to the peculiarity, I cannot pass it over in a paper 
specially devoted to the Daisy. The botanical interest is 
this: It is a well-known fact in botany, that all the parts of 
a plant--root, stem, flowers and their parts, thorns, fruits, 
and even the seeds, are only different forms of leaves, and 
are all interchangeable, and the Hen and Chickens Daisy is 
a good proof of it. Underneath the flowerhead of the Daisy 
is a green cushion, composed of bracts; in the Hen and 
Chickens Daisy some of these bracts assume the form of 
flowers, and are the chickens. If the plant is neglected, or 
does not like its soil, the chickens again become bracts. 
The only other point in the botany of the Daisy that 
occurs to me is its geographical range. The old books are 
not far wrong when they say "it groweth everywhere." It 
does not, however, grow in the Tropics. In Europe it is 
everywhere, from Iceland to the extreme south, though not 
abundant in the south-easterly parts. It is found in North 
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America very sparingly, and not at all in the United States. 
It is also by no means fastidious in its choice of position-- 
by the river-side or on the mountain-top it seems equally at 
home, though it somewhat varies according to its situation, 
but its rnost chosen habitat seems to be a well-kept lawn. 
There it luxuriates, and defies the scythe and the mowing 
machine. It has been asserted that it disappears when the 
ground is fed by sheep, and again appears when the sheep 
are removed, but this requires confirmation. Yet it does 
not lend itself readily to gardening purposes. It is one of 
those-- 
" Flowers, worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature's boon 
l'our'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd shade 
hnbrown'd the noontide bowers." 
'aradise Losl, iv, 240. 
Under cultivation it becomes capricious ; the sorts degene- 
rate and require much care to kee 1 ) them true. _As to its 
tilne of flowering it is commonly considered a spring and 
sumlner flower ; but I think one of its chief charlnS is that 
there is scarcely a day in the whole year in which you might 
not find a Daisy in flower. 
I have now gone through something of the history, poetry, 
and botany of the Daisy, but there are still some few points 
which I could not well range under either of these three 
heads, yet which must not be passed over. In painting, the 
I)aisy was a favourite with the early Italian and Flelnish 
painters, its bright star coining in very effectively in their 
foregrounds. Some of you will recollect that it is largely 
used in the foreground of Yan Eyck's grand picture of the 
" Adoration of the Lamb," now at St. Bavon's, in Ghent. In 
sculpture it was not so much used, its small size making it 
unfit for that purpose. Yet you will sometimes see it, both 
in the stone and wood carvings of our old churches. In 
heraldry it is not unknown. When Philip the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, was about to marry Margaret of Flanders, he 
instituted an order of Daisies; and in Chifflet's Lilium 
Francicum (1658) is a plate of his arms, France and 
i"landers quarterly surrounded by a collar of Daisies. A 
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family named Daisy bear three Daisies on their coat of 
arms. In an old picture of Chaucer, a Daisy takes the 
place in the corner usually allotted to the coat of arms in 
medieval paintings. It was assumed as an heraldic cog- 
nizance by St. Louis of France in honour of his wife 
Margaret; by the good Margaret of Valois, Queen of 
Navarre ; by Margaret of Anjou, the unfortunate wife of 
our Henry VI. ; while our Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of our Henry VII., and dear to Oxford and 
Cambridge as the foundress of the Margaret Professorships, 
and of Christ College ill Cambridge, bore three Daisies on 
a green turf. 
To entomologists the Daisy is interesting as an attractive 
flower to insects; for "it is visited by nine hymenoptera, 
thirteen diptera, three coleoptera, and two lepiddptera-- 
namely, the least meadow-brown and the common blue 
butterflies." ' 
In medicine, I am afraid, the Daisy has so lost its virtues 
that it has no place in the modern pharmacopoeia : but in 
old days it was not so. Coghan says " of Deysies, they are 
used to be given in potions in fractures of the head and 
deep wounds of the breast. And this experience I have of 
them, that the juyce of the leaves and rootes of Deysies 
being put into the nosethrils imrgeth the brain ; they are 
good to be used in pottage."  Gerard says, "the Daisies do 
mitigate all kinds of paines, especially in the joints, and 
gout proceeding from a hot or dry humoure, if they be 
stamped with new butter,.unsalted, and applied upon the 
pained place." Nor was this all. In those days, doctors 
prescribed according to the so-called "doctrines of signa- 
tures," i.e., it was supposed that Nature had shown, by 
special marks, for what special disease each plant was use- 
ful ; and so in the humble growth of the little low-growing 
Daisy the doctors read its uses, and here they are. " It is 
said that the roots thereof being boyled in milk, and given 
to little puppies, will not suffer them to grov great."--COLE'S 
Adam in E&n. One more virtue. Miss Pratt says that 
"an author, writing in 1696 , tells us that they who wish to 
= Boulger in "Nature," Aug., IS78. The insects are given in Her - 
man .Muller's "Befructting der Blumen." 
 " Haven of Health," 1596, p. 83. 
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THE SEA SONS OF SHA KESPEA REdS PLA YS. 

I like of each thing that in season grows. 
Lo,e's LabouFs Lost, act i, sc. . 



This paper was read to the New Shakespeare Society in 
June, 88o, and to the Bath Literary Club in the following 
November. The subject is so closely connected with the 
" Plant-lore of Shakespeare," that I add it as an Appendix. 



The Seasons of Shahescare's Plays. 

385 

rrors, [acbelh, A'ittg ohn, rsl Henry IU.., 2nd Heathy 
VL, 3rd enry [., Hemy VIII., Troilus and CressMa, 
Coriolanus, lt[ilts Csar Pericles, Othello. These there- 
fore may be dismissed at once. There remain the follow- 
ing plays in which indications of the seasons intended 
either in the whole play or in the particular act may be 
traced. In some cases the traces are exceedingly slight 
(ahnost none at all) ; in others they are so strongly marked 
that there is little doubt that Shakespeare used them of set 
purpose and carefully:l[err), ll'ives, Tweth ht, 
2tt]l .4d0, l[idsummer g/tt's rea#t, Love's Labour's Lost, 
Ms You Like ft, MW's lUdl, linter's tk, Richard IL, 
ist 'm IE, ltotry E., 2rid 'm;v ]., Richard IIZ, 
)non o[ Mthens, tto O, and Cleopab'a, Cg'mbeh)t q Titus 
Andronicus, Romeo and uliet, A'ing, Lea G m&l, and 
Two Nob# A'insmet. 
siIerry II"ives. Herne's oak gives the season intended 
" Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all lhe ,Dtler time at still midnight 
Valk round about an oak with ragged horns." 
If Shakespeare really meant to Iace the scene in mid-winter, 
there may be a fitness in Mrs.-Quickly's looking torward to 
"a posset at night, at the latter end of a sea-coal fire," for it 
was a " raw rheumatick day" (act iii, sc. x), in Pistol's 
"Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo birds do sing," 
in Ford's "birding " and "hawking," and in the concluding 
words 
"Let us every one go home, 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire" (act v sc. 5) ; 
but it is not in accordance with the literature of the day to 
have fairies dancing at midnight in the depth of winter. 
vett ighL We know that the whole of this play 
occupies but a few days, and is chiefly " matter for a May 
morning." This gives emphasis to Olivia's oath, " By the 
roses of the Spring . . . I love thee so" (act ii, sc. 4)- 
[uch Ado. The season must be summer. There is the 
sitting out of doors in the "still evening, hushed on purpose 
to grace harmony;" and it is the time of year for the full 
leafage when Beatrice might 
z6 
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"Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter" (act iii, sc. ). 
A[iarsummcr ATght's l)ream. The name marks the season, 
and there is a profusion of flowers to mark it too. It may 
seem strange to us to have "Apricocks " at the end of June, 
but in speaking of the seasons of Shakespeare and others it 
should be remembered that their days were twelve days later 
than onrs of the same nmnes  and if to this is added the 
variation of a fortnight or three weeks, which may occur in 
any season in the ripening of a fruit, "apricocks " might 
well be sometimes gathered on their Midsummer day. But 
I do not think even this elasticity will allow for the ripening 
of mulberries and purple grapes at that time, and scarcely 
of figs. The scene, however, being laid in Athens and in 
fairyland, nmst not be too minutely criticized in this respect. 
But with the English plants the time is more accurately 
observed. There is the "green corn ;" the "dewberries," 
which in a forward season may be gathered early in July ; 
the "lush woodbine " in the fulness of its lushness at that 
time ; the pansies, or "love-in-idleness," which (says Gerard) 
"flower not onely in the spring, but for the most part all 
sommer thorowe, even untill autumne ; " the "sweet musk- 
roses and the eglantine," also in flower then, though the 
musk-roses, being rather late bloomers, would show more of 
the "musk-rose buds" in which Titania bid the elves " kill 
cankers " than of the full-blown flower ; while the thistle 
would be exactly in the state for " Mounsieur Cobweb" to 
" kill a good red-hipped humble bee on the top of it" to 
"bring the honey-bag" to Bottom. Besides these there are 
the flowers on the "bank where the wild thyme blows; 
where oxlips and the nodding violet grows," and I think the 
distinction worth noting between the "blo,ig" of the wild 
thyme, which would then be at its fullest, and the "grow- 
ing" of the oxlips and the violet, which had passed their 
time of blowing, but the living plants continued "grmving."  
' If "the rite of May" (act iv, sc. ) is to be strictly limited to May- 
Day, the title of a " lZidsummcr Night's Dream " does not apply. The 
.difficulty can only be met by supposing the scene to be laid at any night 
tn May, even in the last night, which would coincide with our 2th of 
June. 
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yet it seems also probable that they may have been suggested 
by the time of year. 
,_rid Igc,z,y IU. There is one flower-note in act ii, sc. 4, 
where the Hostess says to Falstaff; " Fare thee well ! I have 
known thee these twenty-five years come peascod time," of 
which it can only be said that it must have been spoken at 
some other time than the summer. 
Igory I: The exact season of act v, sc. i, is fixed by 
St. David's day (March i) and the leek. 
st lvzO' UL The scene in the Temple gardens 
(act ii, sc. 4, where all turned on the colour of the roses, 
must have been at the season when the roses were in full 
bloom, say June. 
Richard lII. Here too the season of act ii, sc. 4, is fixed 
by the ripe strawberries brought by the Bishop of Ely to 
Richard. The exact date is known to be June 13, I483. 
Timo, of Alhens. An alproximate season for act iv, 
sc. 3, might be guessed from the medlar offered by Ape- 
mantus to Timon. Our medlars are ripe in November. 
Anlo, O' and Cleojbatra. The figs and fig-leaves brought 
to Cleopatra give a slight indication of the season of 
act v.  
Cymbdine. Here there is a more distinct plant-note of 
the season of act i, sc. 3. The queen and her ladies, 
" whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather flowers," which at 
the end of the scene we are told are violets, cowslips, and 
primroses, the flowers of the spring. In the fourth act 
lmcius gives orders to " find out the prettiest daisied plot 
we can," to make a grave for Cloten ; but daisies are too 
long in flower to let us attempt to fix a date by them. 
HamleL In this play the season intended is very dis- 
tinctly marked by the flowers. The first act must certainly 
be some time in tl:e winter, though it may be the end of 
winter or early spring"The air bites shrewdly, it is very 
cold." Then comes an interval of two months or more, 

 "The Alexandrine figs are of the black kind having a white rift or 
Chant(re, and are surnamed 1lelicate .... Certain figs there be, 
which are both early and also lateward ; .... they are ripe first in 
harvest, and afterwards in time of vinta.e ; .... also some there be 
which beare thrice a year" (Pliny, k'at. Hist. b. xv., c. S, I'. 
Holland's translation, 6o). 
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HAREBELL. 
Gerard. Hare-bells. 
HAWTHORN. 
Promlorium. Hawe thorne ; ramnus. 
Calholicon. An Hawe tre ; sinus, rmnus. 
Tttrlter. Hawthorne tree. 
Gerard. The White Thorne or Hawthorne tree. 
Colffrave. Aubespin ; The IVhite-lhorte or Hawthorne. 

HAZEL 
Prom#torium. Hesyl tre; Colurus, Colurnus. 
Cathdieon. An Heselle ; corulus. 
Tu,wcr. Hasyle tree. 
Gerard. The Hasell tree. 
Cotffraz,e. Noisiller ; .4 ttasel, or small nul lree. 

HEATH. 
Prontibtorio. Hethe ; 17rttera brttare. 
Turner. Heth. 
Gerard. Heath Hather, or Linge. 
Colra,e. ]3ruyere ; Heath, lin.g, hather. 

HEBONA. 

HEMLOCK. 
]grombtorium. Humlok, herbe ; Sicuta, lingua canis. 
Calholicon. An Hemlok ; cicuta, harba benedicla, intubus. 
TttTte'. Hemlocke. 
Gerard. Homlocks or herb Bennet. 
Cotffrave. Cigne ; 1-]emlocb G 1-]amlocbe hearbe tennet lx'e.t; 

HEMP. 

PromiMorium. Hempe; Canabum. 
Catholicon. Hempe; Canabus canabum. 
TeoTtei'. Hemp. 
Gerard. Hempe. 
Cot.(rave. Chanure ; /-/ene. 

HOLLY. 

Promibtorium. Holme or holy ; Ulnus, hussus. 
Catholicon. An Holynge ; hussus. 
Gerard. The Holme, Holly, or Hulver tree. 
Catgrave. Houx ; 7he Hollie, 1-]ahte, or ]ftdver lree. 
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Act I II., se. I. Thorns. 
sc. 2. Corn. Crab, Cypress, Darnel, Grass, Man- 
drake, Primrose, Sugar. 
Act IV. sc. 2 Grass. 
sc. 7- Hemp. 
sc. o. Grass. 
Act V., sc. . Cedar, Flower-de-luce. 
sc. 2. Flax. 

3rd Henry 17.-- 
Act -[[., sc. . ()ak. 
sc. 5- Hawthorn. 
Act III., sc. . Bahu. 
sc. 2. Thorns. 
Act IU., sc. 6. Laurel, Olixe. 
sc. 8. Bahn. 
Act V., sc. 2. Cedar. 
sc. 4- Thorns. 
sc. . Thorns. 
sc. 7. Corn. 
R/chard IlL-- 
Act 1., sc. 2. Bahn. 
sc. 3- Cedar, Sugar. 
Act I I I., sc. . Sugar. 
sc. 4. Strawberries. 
Act IV., sc. 3. Rose. 
Act V., sc. 2. Vine. 
cnrv 
Act I I I., sc. . Lily. 
Act IV., sc. 2. Bays, Pahns. 
Act V., sc. . Cherry, Corn. 
sc. 4- Apple, Crab, Broom. 
sc. . Corn, Lily, Vine. 

TRAGEDIES. 
Tri!us and CressidA,-- 
Act I., sc. I. Bahn, \Vheat. 
sc. 2. Date, Nettle. 
sc. 3- Laurel, Oak, Pine. 
Act II., sc. . Nut, Toadstool. 
Act I[I., sc. 2. Burs, Lily, Plantain (?. 
Act V., sc. 2. Almond, Potato. 
sc. 4- Blackberry. 
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Act III., sc. 4. 
sc. 6. 
sc. 7. 
Act IV., sc. 4. 

Act V., sc. 3. 
I-[amlet-- 
Act I., sc. 3. 
SCo 5" 
Act II., sc. 2. 
Act I I I., sc. ]. 
SC. 2. 
Act IV., sc. 5- 

Act V., sc. I. 
SC. 2. 
Otlu'llo-- 
Act I., sc. 3- 

Act II., sc. I. 
Act I I I., sc. 3. 
Act IV., sc. 2. 
sc. 3- 

Hawthorn. 
Corn. 
Cork, Flax. 
Burdock, Corn, Cuckoo-flowers, Darnel, 
Fumiter, Harlocks, Hemlock, Nettles. 
Marjoram, Samphire. 
Oats. 

Primrose, Thorn, Violet. 
Hebenon or Hebona. 
Nut, Plum. 
Rose, Sugar. 
Grass, Rose, \Vormwood. 
Columbine, Daisy, Fennel, Flax, Grass, 
Herb of Grace, Rose, Rosemary, Rue, 
Violet. 
Corn-flower, Daisy,Dead-men's-fingers, Long 
Purples, Nettles, Violet, Willow. 
Violet. 
Palm, \\'heat. 

Coloquintida, Hyssop, Lettuce, Locusts, 
Nettle, Thyme, Sugar. 
Fig, Oak, Grapes. 
Mandragora, Oak, Poppy, Strawberries. 
Rose. 
Sycamore, x, Villov. 

Act V., sc. 2. Rush, Willow. 
Two A'oble A'insmen-- 
Introductory Song. Daisies, Lark's-heels, Marigolds, Oxlips, 
Pinks, Primrose, Rose, Thyme. 
Act I., sc. I. Cherries, Currant, \Vheat. 
sc. 2. Plantain. 
Act II., sc. 2. Apricot, Narcissus, Rose, Vine. 
sc. 3- Corn. 
sc. 6. Cedar, Plane. 
Act III., sc. I. Hawthorn. 
Act IV., sc. I. Bulrush, Daffodils, Mulberries, Reeds, 
Rushes, \Villow. 
sc. 2. Cherry, Damask Rose, Ivy, Oak. 
Act V., sc. I. Nettles, Roses. 
sc. 3- Flax. 
Venus and Adonis-- 
Balm, "-7. 
Brambles, 629. 
Cedar, 856. 
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Cucmnbers, 233. 
Culverkeys, i34. 
Currants, 7o. 
Cutwode's " Caltha," 2I 1,368. 
Cypress, 7I. 
Cypripedia, 151. 

]-)AFFODI LS, 73- 
Daisy, 77, 361. 
Damask Rose, 251. 
Damson, 2 I6. 
Dante, 264. 
Darnel, 78. 
Darwin, 15o , 23I , 236 , 3Ol. 
Dates, 79- 
Daubeny, Dr., I54, 189, 262. 
Dead Men's Fingers, 8% 149. 
Dering, 49- 
Deux ans Apple, 22. 
Devil's lingels, 133. 
Dewberries, $o. 
Dian's bud, 8o. 
Dianthus, 48. 
Dielytra, lOO. 
Dillenius, lol. 
Divining rod, 116. 
Docks, 
Doddington Park, I I7. 
Dogberry, 8 I. 
Dog-rose, I4. 
Douce, 93, 17 I. 
Dove-plant, 6o. 
Dowden, 3. 
Drayton, 45, 59, 65, 84, 98, I IO, 
134, I74, 223, 368. 
Dryden, 37o. 
Dunbar, 249. 
Durham Mustard, I75. 

EBONY. 6I, I 19. 
Eglantine, $2, 254. 
Elder, 84. 
Elm, 87. 
Elizabethan Gardens, 342. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 349- 
Ehves, H. J., I45. 
Eringoes, 88. 

Etna, Chestnut on, 55- 
Evelyn, 52, I I6, I24,3I 5. 
Evershed on bay, " 

FAIRY RINGS, 17o. 
Falaise, 48. 
Farsing Herbs, 216. 
Feaberry, IO 5. 
Fennel, 88. 
Fern, 90. 
Ferule, 89 . 
Fig, 93- 
Fig Mulberry, 228. 
Fig Pudding, 239. 
Filbert, 94. 
Fir, -o7. 
Flags, 94- 
Flax, 95, 97- 
Fletcher, 99, 23L 
" Flora Domestica," 1 2, 
266. 
Flower-deduce, 94- 
Forget-me-not, 4- 
Foxglove, 4. 
Fremontia Californica, I53. 
Frizen Hill, Io6. 
Fuller, Thos., 156. 
Fumitory, ioo. 
Furze, I oo. 

97, 

GALE, I74. 
Gardens, 340, 342. 
Gardeners, 349. 
Garlande, John de, I67. 
Garlick, IO2. 
Gay, I62. 
Gerard, 5, 394 to 418,and quoted 
throughout. 
Gilliflower, 48- 
Gilpin, 9 I. 
Ginger, IO3. 
Gladstone, \V. E., 6. 
Glossaries, lO, 394- 
Goethe, 195. 
Goldes, 157- 
Golding's Ovid, 15. 
Gooseberries, lO 5 . 

29 
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Pasque flower, 7. 
Patience (Docks), 8I. 
Pmvnce, 96. 
Peach, 16 ,  98. 
Pear, I99. 
Peas, 2oi. 
Pensioners, 65 . 
Pepper, 203 . 
Pepys, t77. 
Phillips, 34, 316- 
Picotee, 48. 
Pignuts, 205 . 
Pine, 205 . 
Pine Apples, 208. 
Pink, 48, 209. 
Piony, 2 . 
Pippins, 2. 
Planche on fleur-de-lis, 97. 
Plane, 213. 
Plantagenet, 4 
Plantain, 24. 
Platt, Sir H., 63, 
Pliny, I3, I6, 48, 72. 
Plum, ill6. 
Plutarch, -'_. 
Poetry of Gardening, 339- 
Poet's Narcissus, 77. 
" Poets' Pleasaunce," IO9, 311. 
Polyanthus, 66. 
Pomatum, 20. 
Pomegranate, 219. 
Pomewater, 2 I. 
Popering Pear, 2o 
Poppy, 222. 
Potato, 224 . 
Primrose, 66, 226. 
Prior, Dr., 6, 47, 6o, 66, 7o, 74, 
8I, m 5, o, I4, 33, 63, 97, 
227. 
" Promptorium Parvulorum," 
393 to 418, and q uoted through- 
out. 
Provencal Rose, 25o. 
Prudentius, 32. 
Prunes, 
Pruning, 35 I. 
Pumpion, 32. 

Purple colour, 6. 
Pythagoras, 154- 

QUARLES, 264. 
Quince, 234. 

RADISH, 236. 
Ragged Robin, 67. 
Raisins, 238. 
Raspberry, 283. 
Redoutd's " Liliaca," 99- 
Reeds, 239. 
"Remedie of Love," 13- 
Rest-harrow, t 33- 
Rhubarb, 24 I. 
Rice, 243. 
Rochester Castle, 49. 
" Romaunt of the Rose," I2, 27, 
I39, t79, 22I, 238, 243. 
Rose, 242. 
-- of Sharon, 76. 
Rosebery, Arms, 232. 
Rosemary, 256. 
Ross, Alex., I6. 
Rousseau, 373. 
Roxburghe Ballads, 4 I, 62. 
Ruddes, 156. 
Rue, 259. 
Rush, 262. 
Ruskin, io9, I64, 66, I86, 206, 
223, 292. 
Rye, 267. 

SAFFRON, 268. 
Sales, St. Francis de, 98, I58 , 
284, 3II, 326. 
Samphire, 274. 
Savory, 275. 
Saxo Grammaticus, I 19. 
Schmidt, 70, 2 
"Schola Salerna," 26. 
"Schoole-House of \Vomen,"26. 
Scotch Fir, 207. 
-- Thistle, 29i. 
Scott, Sir W., 207, 309. 
Sea Holly, 88, 267. 
Sedge, 276. 



